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able to feel right satisfied in my own mind that Caspar 

got a square deal,” said Hartner, shaking his rough 
gray head, slowly. The Indian gave one quick, keen glance at the 
old trapper, then went and turned the bannock baking in the fry- 
ing pan before the fire. 

“It was in the days before white women came into the country 
an’ most all white men had Indian wives, so it was nothin’ to mark 
at that Caspar had one, too. It was the way he got her. Com- 
monly, you paid for your woman. Caspar didn’t. She was the 
wife of a Gros Ventre buck. Caspar always had an eye fora 
smooth face an’ she was the finest of them all. Caspar watched 
the Gros Ventre camp for a week an’ then one night he rode off 
with her. 

‘Caspar hated redskins an’ shot at seein’ ’em. No wonder; 
he carried lead enough under his pelt to pack a mule. Twenty 
marks where the balls went in an’ only twelve where they came 
out. The Indians hated him just as bad, but they dreaded him, 
too; said he had a devil. You see, they’d shot him so often with- 
out fixing him. Naturally, a man packin’ so much mineral round 
in his bones that he had no use for would feel kind o’ soured on 
them as put it there. It wasn’t healthy. 

“But, for comp’ny, when he was feelin’ right skoonataps, you 
couldn’t beat Caspar. He was the funniest feller in the territory. 
An’ he was as good a friend as ever I had, an’ others. 

“There was that young Smith, now. Struck the range on the 
Gallatin flat broke an’ no use on earth there. Boss gave him a 
job, but he couldn’t hold it; thought they was joshin’ him when 
he was told to go on night herd in the rain. So Caspar took him 
down to Benton an’ got him placed with the Saint Louis Freight 
Company as bookkeeper. Three months later, Caspar hit Benton 
an’ found Smith on a spree. The comp’ny man said he’d been 
doin’ first rate until the week before, when he’d broke loose an’ 
since then they hadn’t been able tu do anything with him. I guess 
whisky was the reason of his bein’ west. 

“ ‘Where’ll I find him? enquires Caspar. 

“¢ Down to Trumbull’s saloon, likely,’ says the manager. 

‘“Casp hunted up Jake Norris. ‘I want you,’ says he. 

‘* ‘What are you wantin’ of me?’ says Norris. 

‘* ‘Help sober up a man,’ says Caspar. 

‘tHe had Jake fix his gun with blank ca’tridges. When they 
come into Trumbull’s, young Smith was leanin’ on the bar with a 
drunken grin on his face. Norris walks up. 

‘¢ ve been lookin’ for you all over town,’ says he, an’ he 
bangs his gun right ’longside Smith’s ear. 

“‘Smith’s eyes swelled out an’ he swung wicar o’ the bar. 
‘Wh-wha’s the matter?’ he says, turnin’ as white as alkali. 

‘*«Dance, you son of a gun!’ yells Jake, lettin’ go another 
blank between Smith’s legs. Smith reached for the ceilin’ an’ hit 
2 busted beer glass with his boot as he come down. 

‘Dance!’ howls Jake again, cuttin’ loose at Smith’s feet, an’ 


Smith did a Peigan quickstep that brought down the house. 

‘*¢Ain’t he a plum!’ says the Granger. 

‘**Humps himself prettier’n a pitchin’ hoss,’ echoed Buckaro 
Dan. 

“Norris kep’ a shootin’ till the chambers was all empty an’ 
the gun commenced to snap. Then Smith made a wild break for 
the door an’ got clear. 

‘‘Half an hour later, Caspar went down the street an’ found 
Smith leanin’ against a post with his eyes full o’ water. ‘You 
fellers may think this sort o’ thing is damned funny,’ he blubbered, 
‘but I don’t. You wouldn’t take any chances on gettin’ hurt; you 
all pulled out o’ the way. See where he got me on the foot,’ says 
he, holdin’ up his boot that had been cut on the glass, thinkin’ a 
ball had done it. ‘I never saw this feller before,’ says he. ‘I'd 
like to know what he wanted to jump me for.’ 

‘* ‘Never saw him before?’ says Jake. ‘Why, you spit in his 
eye, over to the other saloon.’ 

‘** *W/b-a-at?’ sputters Smith. 

‘« ‘Spit in his eye. You get drunk an’ go around here, spittin’ 
in fellers’ eyes an’ not knowin’ anything about it. It’s a wonder 
you ain’t got killed.’ 

‘*«Oh, good Lord!’ says Smith, wipin’ the sweat from his 
face. ‘What an escape I’ve had!’ says he. ‘I’ll never get drunk in 
Benton any more. It ain’t safe!’ 

‘An’ he never did. 


‘‘Well, ten years ago Casp an’ me started in the fall up the 
north fork of the Beaver, to trap. We made camp in the timber 
along the creek bottom, pitched a tent, laid in some carcasses of 
venison, set the traps an’ built a shack out o’ dry logs for the 


winter. We had just moved in, when one night fire caught fygm 
the chimbly an’ the whole outfit went up in smoke. 

‘“‘We moved into the tent again. We'd saved some blankets 
an’ still had our meat, but our groceries was gone an’ | fixed to go 
to the post for new supplies. Casp allowed he’d stop an’ look 
after the traps. 

“Big cottonwoods stood all around our camp. One of these 
I had noticed particular. It stood out from the rest, with a 
strong cant to the north, an’ when the wind blew real hard it would 
bow an’ swing its ugly bare limbs in such a way | could see if it 
fell, as it would some time, it would drop plumb acrosst our tent. 
I p’inted this out to Casp more than onced an’ wanted to move 
camp, but he laughed at the idea of its breakin’ loose at the roots 
an’ said it wouldn’t be wuth while for the short while we'd be 
usin’ the tent. Now, before leavin’, | brought the proposition up 
again; he was as onery as ever an’ wouldn’t hear to it. His Gros 
Ventre gal died in the summer an’ he seemed like he was feelin’ it. 

‘* ‘No,’ says he, ‘Bob; a feller don’t drop out afore the Old 
Man calls his hand, an’ if the bowin’ old stick sails down, chances 
are I'll be out. But it won’t.’ He stopped an’ thought a minute. 
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‘Anyhow, if it should, an’ I ain’t out, why —, that’s all,’ he adds, 
makin’ the Indian sign an’ speakin’ very slow. 

“That night it turned bittercold. The snow came in sheets from 
the north. The wind moaned through the creakin’ branches an’ the 
leanin’ cottonwood swayed an’ thrashed till 1 got that nervous | 
could hardly set still, 

‘It didn’t seem to phase Casp at all. ’Long about midnight 
as we was Settin’ humped over the fire front o’ the tent, says he, 
all of a sudden: 

‘**The whites don’t know very much.’ 

‘**What?’ says I. He was always takin’ a feller unawares, like 
that, an’ mixin’ him up. 

‘* ‘The whites ain’t very wise,’ says he. ‘Here they’re buildin’ 
ships an’ sendin’ jays off in’em to their death at the ends o’ the 
earth, lookin’ for the North Pole, an’ I'll bet it ain’t a hundred 
yards from this camp.’ 

“Nex’ mornin’ | started for the post. It was a six day trip, 
but the snow put on another an’ it was just a week until I stood 
again at sundown on the hill an’ looked down on the spot where 
our camp was. Curious, but I felt somethin’ was goin’ to happen, 
an’ my heart thumped in my neck like the engine of a Missouri 
River sternwheeler. There was no smoke. 

‘* “George must be at the traps,’ says I, out loud. 
though, | knew I way lyin’ to myself as I spoke the words. 

“1 went on down the hill. Long before I reached the bottom 
I could see the big, leanin’ cottonwood. It was leanin’ no more. 
It lay like a dead giant among its standin’ fellers, with the tent flat 
beneath it. 

“Caspar was stiff an’ hard when! cut away the canvas. It had 
catched him acrosst the chest. He looked calm an’ peaceful, same 
as I'd seed him sometimes asleep, as if he’d got shut of all them 


Somehow, 


AUTUMN CAMP 


There's no existence underneath the stars— 
Or, for that matter, underneath the sun, 
Since some folk think a better life ’s in Mars 
Akin in freedom, health and genial fun 
To that of tent life. Dull convention bars 
Our actions, heart and body, when all’s done; 
But with this taste of liberty, one yearns 
To set the whole world free—like Robert Burns. 


Each month—provided you have camped since May 
Was sweeter than the rest. Fair June was queen, 
And lovely past expression; but a day 
In warmer July, spent beneath the green 
And fragrant shade of elms, quite won its way 
To favorite affections; then the mien 
Of August made you think her the prime member 
Of all the year—until you met September. 


But now October’s camp-fire burns and glows! 
The night breeze blows your ensign, till its flapping 
Sounds like the warring of hobgoblin foes, 
Or some weird spirit’s too persistent rapping. 
You have a predilection sweet to doze; 
The hour is late, and every one is napping 
About the ruddy log, but apathetic 
To leave its genial heat and glow magnetic. 
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bullets an’ felt things was goin’ to come right end on for him after 
this. 

‘‘Next evenin’ I left him in the shaller hole I'd made alongside 
the fallen cottonwood, an’ started for the front. I had no heart 
to hunt any more that winter.” 

The old man stopped. “But why did you say you were not 
satisfied? What reason had you to think there was anything but 
the fall of the tree, which you had foreboded and which could 
therefore not have greatly surprised you?” asked Crowfort. 

‘‘Ah,” said the old man, “that is what | do not like to speak 
about.” The Indian was watching him closely, a burning light in his 
black eyes. He craned forward, with lips parted and face harsh 
and set. 

“It was just this,’ 
went back the next summer. 
Caspar’s body could | find. 

‘| examined the roots of the cottonwood. There had been 
only one big root on theupper side an’ there wasn’t hardly a sucker 
hangin’ to it;—I guess you know what suckers is; they’re the long, 
runnin’ shoots that holds a big root in the earth. This struck me as 
uncommon an’ | looked closer. Fellers, I’ve got an opinion an’ I’m 
goin’ to keep it. Dead cinch certainties is unfrequent. There's a 
question in this here case, an’ that question is: Did them suckers 
all just naturally snap to onced an’ let the tree down, or did some 
person cut an’ break ’em loose, one by one?” 

The old man’s story was ended. The Indian started like a man 
waked suddenly out of sleep, and at once looked stoically indiffer- 
ent. He rose, lifted the bannock from the pan and tapped on it 
lightly with his fingers. It was baked, and he turned about to put 
it away. As he did so an extraordinary smile played for an instant 
upon his features. 


continued the trapper after a moment. ‘J 
The hole was empty; no trace of 


LIFE. 


3ut you must go to bed. For, willy nilly, 

The bed won’tcometo you. And then to-morrow 
You may have ague, for the night is chilly, 

If you sit out much longer, to your sorrow. 
And then, to stay out longer would be silly; 

3ecause next morning you would wantto borrow 
From next night’s store of sleep; and thus you'd miss 
Morn’s sweetest breath—Dawn’s fresh and earliest kiss. 


A stretch of water, where the small waves quiver 
And glisten in the sunshine, greets your eyes 
When first you step outside with a slight shiver. 
You think a plunge would be quite healthy, wise, 
And so on, but you somehow dread the river 
On this fresh morning; till some comrade cries 
A challenge. You accept: and somewhat later 
Feel strong enough to tramp round the equator. 


Then breakfast ’neath the foliage of trees, 

Just changing with the year; and as you eat, 
You feel that earth with stomach quite agrees, 
And whether air than coffee is more sweet 

You care not; everything your keen eye sees 
Is as God made it, matchless and complete. 
And when you're satisfied—with some misgiving 
You feel the day will well be worth the living! 


—Charles Gordon Rogers. 
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SQUAW CREEK LUCK. 


TEXANA. 


E were hunting, John, Jim, Jack and Ego, deer hunting. 
We had gone into camp on Hell Roaring Creek, a 
main tributary of the West Gallatin, on November 

22d and had been out twenty-one days prior to trying the Squaw 

Creek country, which lay across the West Gallatin, and a mile 

above the mouth of Hell Roaring Creek. 

For sixteen straight days Ego had hunted faithfully, burning 
powder on but one of these days and then unfortunately without 
success, Owing to a misplaced sight on the rifle; a clean miss 
having been scored at a handsome buck at one hundred and 
twenty-five yards. 

We had cut a saddle trail up Hell Roaring, five miles or more 
and had religiously gone out day after day, each time fervently 
damning the going, which was execrable, owing to the sixteen 
inches of snow covering the country except on warm south hill 
sides. 

Have you ever hunted the black tail at this season in mountain 
country, in close contiguity to main water streams, where the 
steep mountain sides are practically impassable except when enough 
snow lies thereon to give footing to the hunter and up and down 
which one must go by the aid of a stout alpenstock, to reach the 
little sheltered grassy parks, and quaking asp groves where the 
deer can be found? Into places where one at times scarcely dares 
let the eye glance below, for fear of that inexpressible terror that 
so often prompts the novice to fall headlong into the abyss below? 
Oftentimes ascent is only possible by selecting a gulch in which 
the growing shrubs are sufficiently close together so that one can 
go up “hand over hand,” and with the satisfaction that if by mis- 
chance one should lose footing, the undergrowth would check the 
downward descent. 

On such ground, in favored nooks, he may find the snow so 
besprinkled with deer tracks as to lead the novice to believe there 
must have been hundreds of animals. The old hunter knows there 
is no law limiting the number of tracks an active, vigorous deer 
can make in a very brief period of time. 

Day after day such indications had been seen by Ego, but 
black tail deer are notional, and unlike white tail have a wide range 
over which to feed. This range broadens with the advent of 
snow and they are constantly changing location. 

Two of our party Jack and Jim, were inexperienced hunters, 
and yet with the proverbial luck of the tenderfoot, they had each 
hung up four deer. John was an old buffalo slayer, and he had 
bagged three fine deer. 

Ego had not been in the habit of sucking a hind teat, as with 
the same party the previous season he had killed four-fifths of the 
deer hung up, and finally determining to break the ‘‘hoo-doo” that 
had so persistently followed him, persuaded John to divide camp, 
and they two to move up the main stream, some twelve miles, to 
different ground. 

The move was made by pack train, the little party being 
augmented by Mr. W., who knew the new country well and who 
promised us plenty of game at the end of the journey. 

Tell you of this trip? Oh, no; save that ill-fortune, which had 
been so constant for sixteen days, was vanquished, routed, exter- 
minated, and on one famous afternoon, a band of three was 
captured by Ego, thus making two double ties between John and 
Ego, and Jack and Jim. This is matter for another story. 

Our side trip had been made and we were back in camp with 
Jack and Jim. Experiences had been related and results stated. 
One more day remained in which to tempt fortune, before ‘pulling 
our freight” for home. It was decided that all hands would cross, 
bright and early the next morning, and try the Squaw Creek 





country. 

We had experienced extremely cold weather for the season, 
twenty-nine degrees below zero, and the Squaw Creek country had 
hitherto been inaccessible to us on account of the ice which 
covered the stream for two-thirds of its width, extending out from 


either shore, the mid-stream being open. The moderation in the 
weather, together with the rapid flow of the current, had cut out 
the ice, so that crossing was comparatively safe. 

The West Gallatin is one of the principal heads of the Missouri, 
and at this point, one hundred miles below its head, is a stream 
with a width of three hundred feet and a depth of two and one- 
half feet upon the fords. Its fall is about two hundred feet to the 
mile and its boulder-bestrewn bottom is constantly undergoing 
change, by the shifting of the big stones from action of the water. 

We made the crossing safely, though Ego’s saddle mare ‘‘Bird” 
distinguished herself by climbing in mid-stream upon a huge sub- 
merged flat boulder, and in climbing down, on the opposite side, 
stumbled over a second and smaller stone, almost throwing the 
rider over her head into the icy cold stream. We soon found a 
bridle trail leading up stream and were much disgusted to find on 
it the tracks of a shod saddle horse, besides which was a dog’s 
footsteps, both being at least two days old. 

‘That d—d old Kratzer, with his big hound has been in here 
and run every deer out of the country,” said Jack as we struck the 
trail. It was then too late to make a hunt elsewhere, so we decided 
to finish out the day, in spite of the disappointment which seemed 
in store for us. 

Squaw Creek had formerly been a lumbering region and the 
frequent crossings over the stream were bridged, but these had 
been swept out by former floods and the stream in places was 
frozen over; these crossings thirty feet wide, were made by dis- 
mounting and skating the barefooted saddle ponies across the glare 
ice. 

A mile above the mouth, Purdy Creek had cut its way down 
from a beautiful mountain park through the walls of limestone, 
making a deep narrow canyon. The western slope of the stream, 
some distance back from the canyon, was good hunting ground, 
being covered with down and dead timber, with a southern 
exposure and good feed; up this slope a snake trail, (for snaking 
logs down the mountain side,) had been made, and Ego elected 
to diverge from the party and to do his last day on this ground. 

Perhaps the experience of the previous year had something 
to do with his choice. The party of four had been in the moun- 
tain park, at the head of Purdy and had divided to hunt the 
country out between the park and Squaw, perhaps two miles in 
extent. Two hunted the west side, one the east side, and Ego 
followed the stream, being ignorant of the geography of the 
country. Fora half mile the country was favorable for hunting 
and traveling; sign was reasonably abundant, and prospects good 
for game. The track of an immense buck was struck; it led down 
to the water’s edge and followed this course for some distance. 
The valley began to narrow and finally the trail led into a canyon. 
The stream was frozen over and by using this as a trail, fair 
progress was made. As sunset drew near, a precipice or water- 
fall was discovered twenty-five feet high, which seemed to 
effectually bar farther progress. Down this there was absolutely 
no way to pass in the nature of a trail; the water had worn for 
itself a narrow rift in the rocks, and on either side the precipitous 
walls were projected three hundred feet in the air. A dead pine 
sapling, six inches in diameter, had fallen down the rift, its lower 
end in the water at the foot, while the top was two feet above the 
top of the precipice. Its surface was covered with glare ice from 
the stream and half of the surface of the log was outside of the ice 
surrounding it. It wasaclear caseof ‘‘Hobson’s choice.” No coat, 
no matches, no knowledge of any better trail to tempt one to 
retrace his steps and seek in the darkness a new way out and down 
to Squaw Creek. 

Getting chilled asa result of a hasty deliberation as to the best 
mode of procedure, I slung my thirty caliber Winchester on my back, 
turned my feet down stream, seized the icy log as well as was possible 
and slid to the bottom, ‘‘same as the bear came down the tree,” 
like a shot off the historic shovel, sufferingno damage other than 
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a button from a shirt sleeve and a slight rent in overalls. Reaching 
bottom safely, no time was lost in hurrying down stream, and a 
few minutes walk brought me to the rendezvous, at which only one 
of our party was found. The others had been doing a lot of 
shooting and had not yet come down the mountain. 

They soon appeared and told their experience. A good trail 
had been found down the mountain side, terminating in the snake 
trail before described. In the dead timber two deer had been 
jumped, one had been killed (the carcass having been found 
soon afterward), the other had gone off badly wounded. In 
the meantime night had come on and they were compelled to 
abandon the hunt. The following day Ego and the one who did 
the shooting took up the trail and hunted the deer, a large doe, 
for part of two days, finally losing it by a fresh snowfall, which 
obliterated the bloody trail. 

It was the recollection of this hunt that prompted Ego to again 
hunt the same hillside. 

The snake trail was too steep to ride far upon, so the ascent was 
made on foot, ‘‘Bird” being led, and it was with extreme difficulty 
that a place sufficiently level could be found upon which it was 
safe to hitch the saddle mare for the several hours’ wait. 

The trail terminated, perhaps a fourth of the way up the 
ascent, in ashallow gulch. The mountain side extended in a semi- 
circle from this point for a distance on either hand of about a 
mile, before the wings of the semicircle closed in to shut off the 
view. The warm, sunny exposure had had its effect upon the snow, 
there being none left except in sheltered spots, while the sun-dried 
sweet bunch-grass was to be seen on all sides. In such locations, 
the wind is seldom idle, and as the sun mounted in the heavens, 
the wind came up in spasmodic puffs, coming apparently from 
every point of the compass. _ It is difficult under such conditions 
to plan a hunt, as one might as well be at the campfire as to 
attempt hunting deer with the wind. 

There was no expectation of finding game until well up the 
slope, so finally concluding that by the time the climb was made 
the wind would have steadied down, a start was made up the east 
side. Ego is not rated a double X mountain climber; there are 
religious scruples involved which forbid unnecessary haste at any 
time, and more especially so when the wind is pumped out as 
rapidly as it isin the thin rarefied mountain air; and, again, the 
little success he has achieved in deer hunting has always been the 
result of ‘‘making haste slowly.” 

This particular occasion was no exception. Nature was too 
beautiful that day not to receive proper tribute. It seldom falls to 
the lot of man to be placed in so entrancing a spot on a perfect 
winter’sday. Delightfully warm, the balmy atmosphere was full of 
“gvinger;” the beautiful valley of the Squaw at one’s feet, the mountain 
side of the opposite range heavily timbered in places with lordly 
evergreens; away off toward the headwaters of the stream level 
lying benches on which could be seen dense, quaking aspen groves, 
their silvery gray bark relieving the dark green of the firs. Miles 
and miles away, solitary peaks, grim sentinels, ever on duty, 
guarded the Yellowstone National Park and over all a calm, a quiet 
that was soul refreshing to a poor devil of a brain worker, who for 
eleven months and a week had been grubbing, grubbing with the 
thought of this to-be-outing as a most powerful incentive to action. 

Meat is well enough in its way, but God pity the man who 
only goes for the meat, whose dull, sordid soul has never been 
aroused to the beauties of nature, and whose hopes, aspirations 
and ambitions are never gratified save when he is committing legal- 
ized murder. Don’t class the writer as a sheer sentimentalist. In 
no one’s heart is there to be found a more wholesome relish for 
success afield; but when degeneration leads to the conviction that 
meat is all there is to a mountain outing, may the eye fade and the 
finger wither with which success is possible. 

An hour was consumed in the vagabondish ascent. A friendly 
log athwart the way offered a tempting resting place, and as Ego 
was scanning the rocky precipice lying two hundred and fifty yards 
above, which was cut at regular intervals by water-worn gulches, he 
was conscious of a gray shadow flitting across the narrow mouth of 
thechasm. Like adream, this was followed by another, and training 
the wool-gathering thoughts into action, it was ‘‘sensed” that two 
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deer had passed on a smart lope, in plain sight inside two hundred 
and fifty yards. Motionless, Ego sat to figure out what ought to 
have been done. There is no shot so hard to make as the up or 
down hill shot, no stretch of distance so uncertain. For a wonder 
the wind was down, and being clad in neutral colors, as the deer 
hunter always should be, and motionless upon the log, it was 
decided that the best thing had been done and that while a scratch 
shot might have been made at one, it was even chances that a miss 
would have been ‘scored, and that fifteen minutes of frightened 
flight would have taken the pair out of reach for that day at least. 

Subsequently it was learned that John had seen the pair a mile 
up stream, had taken a futile shot at one of them, and that they 
had made their way on to Ego’s preserve. Giving them ample time 
to pass on out of sight and smell, Ego continued the ascent, utiliz- 
ing as a trail the shallow bed of a dry stream. A smart half hour’s 
climb brought him to where the fresh tracks confirmed his eye- 
sight; a big doe and a well-grown fawn, were what was indicated 
by their footprints. 

They were skirting the rocky wall before mentioned, working 
westward; there was no difficulty in trailing them in their general 
direction by aid of an occasional patch of snow. After passing 
the mouths of several gulches or side draws, it was seen that they 
were not going to leave the warm sunny hillside, and as favorable 
locations were discovered and passed, hope ran high. At length a 
broad circular park was seen, and climbing up a ledge of rock to 
a good point, it was carefully studied for sight of the game. It 
was empty, and again taking up the trail, it was followed up over a 
sharp pitch to another little cozy nook on the hillside. While speil- 
ing out the ground a flash was seen and on the farther side, among 
the dead timber, the doe appeared jumping in long easy lopes from 
side to side, as if trying to assure herself that she had cause to be 
uneasy. 

The gun, a thirty caliber Winchester, was brought into action; 
the first shot, a trial one, at two hundred and seventy-five yards, 
stopped the jumping and the doe stood motionless, endeavoring to 
locate the sound of the keen whip-like report, a difficult thing to 
do in the absence of smoke from the cartridge. This shot evi- 
dently struck a stem of the numerous trees about her and gave no 
information as to where to hold. The second shot was right for 
elevation, but struck a little to the left; the third a little to the 
right. At each report a bound would be made, and after the third 
shot she remained standing between two trees with nothing to be 
seen except her rump and the side of her head as she glanced 
over her shoulder in attempting to locate the disturbing element. 

Most careful aim was taken at the center of the rump. At the 
report she bounded into the air, fell over backward and lay in plain 
sight, not having moved out of her tracks. 

By this time the fawn had sprung to his feet and was jumping 
from side to side, finally running up on the hillside over a little 
divide and out of sight. Running down a smart declivity, Ego was 
soon on top of the next swell and ahundred yards nearer to where 
the doe had been standing. The fawn was seen running in circles, 
beyond and near to his dam. Four shots were required to catch 
the gauging distance. At the fourth shot he sprang obliquely down 
hill, coming toward me. Timing his nearest point of approach 
by his course, the gun was in readiness; when just before reaching 
the crossing point, he ran into a fallen log and lay in a doubled up 
heap. The fourth shot had passed through him from right shoulder 
to left hip, and yet he made the run of his life for at least one 
hundred yards after receiving the bullet. 

Looking at the watch it was noted to be noon, two hours spent 
from the time the game was first seen until both were down. 

Hastily dressing the fawn, which was a big one with horns an 
inch in length, its weight being ninety pounds, a bandana hand- 
kerchief was tied to a sapling as high as it was possible to reach 
and a search instituted for the doe. This was only found by de- 
scribing semicircles from the handkerchief, a rod apart. The down 
timber was thick and each spot resembled another. When found 
she lay with her gray carcass alongside a fallen tree and almost 
indistinguishable therefrom, so much alike was the coloring. On 
investigation it was seen that, except for a complete reversal of 
ends, there was no change of position. 
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The point of exit was easily to be found, on the right shoulder 
just at the juncture of the neck, and it was only after the closest 
scrutiny that the point of entrance was found, in the edge of the 
vulva. The ball had torn the heart to pieces, and in addition all 
other organs it encountered en route. She was very fat and heavy 
for the time of year, weighing one hundred and fifty pounds as 
nearly as could be estimated. 

It was now after one o’clock. The gulch down which the 
others must pass lay at my feet a mile away. They were expected 
by half past three and lively work must be done to reach the valley 
ahead of them, so as to have their help in crossing the Gallatin. 
The doe was taken down the hill to the fawn, the’ tendons in the 
fore legs of each were split, and short strong sticks thrust through 
them. The doe’s front legs were placed about the fawn and tied, 
the hind legs of both, at the hock, were tied together, and slinging 
the rifle over the shoulder the descent was begun. In an hour and 
a half the pair were snaked, dragged, carried and worried down 
the hill to a point accessible tothe mare. She was brought up and 
getting on the uphill side, the twain were bestowed, on opposite 
sides. Unfortunately the sixty pounds difference in the weight of 
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mare’s heels, the distance to the river was speedily traversed. 
Before reaching the bank the others’ trail was discovered, leading 
down stream, evidently in search of a more favorable crossing. 

It was thought that a new crossing could not be worse than 
the old, so the new trail was pursued. It entered the river below 
the mouth of Squaw, and in the dim light of the winter gloaming 
a break in the opposite bank was discovered. Tightening the cinch, 
throwing the fawn a little to one side of the mare, untying the lariat 
by which the doe was secured to the saddle, reeling her in to within 
ten feet of the mare’s heels, and taking the lariat in the right hand, the 
reins in the left, the left foot in the stirrup, the right leg thrown 
across the saddle to a point of balance to the fawn on the opposite 
side, the gallant little mare took to the water like a duck. The 
floating doe was swept down stream by the current to a right 
angle with the mare and gave no trouble whatever. Bird made the 
crossing with the three hundred and twenty pounds with which 
she was loaded, over a bed of slippery boulders, through water 
running with the swiftness of a mill tail, without a stumble, and 
an audible sigh of relief passed Ego’s lips as terra firma was safely 
reached. 





AN IDEAL Pair. 


From the Painting by G. Muss Arnolt. 


the animals, the absence of a pack saddle and the unevenness of 
the ground to be traversed, soon made it apparent that other means 
must be taken. Knowing the fawn to be the most tender, and 
more liable to injury than the doe, a slip noose was put about 
the doe’s neck, her nose and front feet tied to the drag rope, and 
the descent was made in comparative ease by 4.30 Pp. M. Imagine 
Ego’s disgust to note in the trail the return tracks of the party. 

Here was a pretty how-d’ye-do. A mile from the river, three 
fords to cross, night almost at hand, a dangerous river crossing to 
make and a load that could not be loaded. And all plans made to 
break camp on the morrow, and no time must be wasted in return- 
ing in the morning for the game. 

It was decided to make the attempt to get to camp alone. 
The valley trail had plenty of snow to insure good slipping, and 
it was concluded to go ahead in the same style as the descent had 
been made. With the fawn on the saddle, the doe trailing at the 
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The mile and a half between that and camp was rapidly traversed 
and home was made without farther incident. 

it is over the steaming hot supper after the damp clothing has 
been laid aside and a man is robustly comfortable that the day’s 
hunt is lived over again, and all its detail laid bare to the ears of the 
boys. Then the chase is doubly enjoyable and appreciated to 
the full. 

Ego had kept his promise to John, the tie had been broken, and 
the score stood as follows: John 3, Jim 4, Jack 4, Ego 5—sixteen 
in all, which was quite satisfactory to the party. 

We broke camp early the following morning and notwith- 
Standing an accident occasioned from overloading which caused 
us to unpack and reload to another and a borrowed wagon, we 
were Safely at home by tea time, with ample memories of a pleasure- 
able outing to carry us through the intervening season to the next 
camp hunt. 
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Note.—On another page will be found the dates of open season, and in 
our August and September numbers we printed a complete schedule of 
the game laws and the best shooting points in the principal western game 
States. 


AUTUMN QUESTS. 


RABBITS AND HARES. 


Now that feathered game has become scarce throughout the 
settled districts, and indeed most everywhere else, and the shooting 
of moose and deer is for the most part interdicted, it is natural that 
the rabbits and hares should engage the attention of sportsmen more 
than they have done, for there is both pleasure and profit in the 
pastime, and the family is universally distributed: some one of 
the seven indigenous species being found in every geographical 
district of the continent, from the Arctic to the Gulf of California. 

The common cotton-tail, epus sylvaticus, which is almost uni- 
versal in the region lying east of the Red River of the North, is of 
small account as food except to ‘‘Injuns and niggers,” as it has 
three broods in a year, and its precise times and seasons are not 
always certain. But it affords prime sport and good practice for 
the gunner, as its movements are quick and erratic, and a snap 
shot is all that the sportsman often gets when he jumps one out 
of the brush. When the first snow falls in the autumn is the 
opportunity for sport, par excellence, and one then follows the 
double tracks with a zest which better game sometimes fails to 
inspire. In the absence of the once familiar wood grouse and 
gray Squirrel, the common rabbit, as he is familiarly but erron- 
eously called, is a godsend: albeit he is generally regarded as 
vermin, and nowhere comes within the saving protection of the 
game laws. Inthe South he is the darkeys’ delight, and in the 
Eastern and Middle States the constant quest of the farmers’ boys. 
Lepus sylvaticus is a true hare and not a rabbit, according to the 
differentiation of species. In the markets his upset price is 
never more than a dollar per dozen, which prompts the suggestion 
that a consignment to the Klondyke might prove a profitable spec- 
ulation. 

The range of the big jack rabbit, which is also a hare, covers 
most of the country which lies west of the Red River, from North 
Dakota to Arizona and on to the Rocky Mountains. In the more 
northern latitudes he is replaced by the great Arctic hare, lepus 
cAmericanus, so abundant in our St. Paul markets in winter, at 
which season his entire coat is of a pure white excepting the tips 
of his ears, which are black. These weigh ten or more pounds 
apiece, and sell often as high as $1.50 per pair. The flesh is among 
the most appetizing of viands, and is highly esteemed by epicures, 
be it potted, jugged, stewed, or served in ragout. His range ex- 
tends throughout all British America, and he is also found in the 
mountain regions of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York, bordering Canada, and in Northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. For engaging the attention and best qualities of beagle 
hounds, there is no superior, and there are rare sportsmen who 
make this superb and hardy animal an annual object of pursuit in 
the Catskills and Adirondack Mountains. 

Hares seem to be called rabbits, or designated as such, by 
common consent; but there is no error in zoology which can be 
more readily controverted, or proved by demonstration. In the 


first place, young rabbits are born blind and naked, while leverets 
are born wide awake and hirsute. Then, hares have only three to 
five at a litter while rabbits have five to eight. Moreover, hares do 
not burrow, although they will occupy the burrows of other ani- 
mals and natural excavations in earth or rock, holes in stumps and 
hollow trees, crevices in walls, etc., to which they resort for 
warmth and refuge, and in which they often nest. When alarmed 
they always seek holes and crevices for security. Again, burrows 
of rabbits enter the earth at a slope of about thirty degrees, 
making an elbow to the right or left, and then taking an upward 
course terminate in a chamber where a nest is made from fur 
plucked from the female’s own breast, the male sometimes con- 
tributing; while a true hare’s nest is constructed of grass, leaves, 
fur, Sticks, and trash of all sorts; since the younglings being born 
with hair on, do not need as soft and downy a bed as their naked 
little cousins, nor one so carefully secluded from cold air and wet. 
Neither are they in equal jeopardy from predatory enemies, 
being more hardy and better able to take care of themselves with 
theireyes open and bodies protected by natural covering at a tender 
age. 
AS TO BIG GAME. 

Here in Minnesota we are to have some moose hunting next 
month, from Nov. 5 to 10. We hope that the Itasca Gun Club, 
which has undertaken voluntarily a special dispensation, will see 
to it that every man who loves the chase gets at least within gun- 
shot of a big pair of antlers, and that every sporting editor in the 
State receives as a token of his profession and calling, a couple of 
pounds of steak. Moreover we earnestly hope that the privilege 
which the State Game and Fish Commision has accorded us in 
advance of the time originally set as the limit of the close season, 
will not be abused, but that every self-respecting white man and 
law-abiding redskin will be content with his allotted quota of two 
carcasses apiece per man. Twelve or fifteen hundred pounds of 
moose meat per head is not half bad, as the Englishman says, 
especially when we are to consider the hide, hoofs and antlers 
which are included. There are no viands comestible equal to a 
juicy young moose steak, and no tidbit so worthy the palate of an 
epicure as the ‘‘muffle” of the moose. Between the rich unctuous 
gelatine of a moose muffle anda beaver’s tail aconnoisseur in back- 
woods economics would be scarcely able to give a decided prefer- 
ence. Albeit, as one is an appendage caudal, and the other of the 
nose nasal, it is not strange, perhaps, that he should be unable to 
pass so abruptly from one extreme, or extremity, to the other in 
the matter of expressing a choice. 

We dare say that the Itasca Club will induct its proteges of the 
green cloth into the best approved methods of circumventing the 
moose of their domain, whether by stalking or by calling, and 
that they will make their calling and election sure. We will not 
occupy our space by describing the details of a hunt, which have 
so often been outlined before in books and magazines. Revelation 
and anticipation might take the edge off the sport for those who 
have never tracked a moose, or piped the strident birch. We can 
only say, from personal experience in the Roseau region, while 
the wilderness was yet included in the Indian Reservation, that we 
saw more moose signs on those occasions when we stayed in camp 
than we did when we sought for them, secundem artem, on the 
edges of the muskegs and tamarack thickets. We recall one bright 
frosty morning in October, after a long night’s recuperation from 
a fruitless hunt the day before, when we discovered the huge foot- 
prints of some monster moose which had tracked down the bed 
of the brook during the small hours and crossing over came up to 
the very door of the tent and devoured a bundle of killikinnick 
which had been carefully trimmed and set aside for future prepar- 
ation and use! Slumber must have been peaceful, or he would 
have been frightened off by the snoring of the inmates before he 
had made way with the osiers. Nevertheless, bis temerity or 
curiosity eventually cost him dear, for the hunters followed his 
tracks till they took his life and his horns, hide and meat. That 
same year (1888) a party of five from Penn Yan, New York, headed 
by Dr. Phillips, with Benson and Sutton as guides, brought five 
moose, seven elk, nine deer and seven wolf pelts into the station 
at Hallock after an outing of only ten days. 
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Game was abundant then, and continued to be, until in an 
unfortunate hour permits to hunt ‘‘for scientific purposes” were 
given to certain parties who proved to be without principle, and in 
two years they filled their purses from the sales of meat and hides 
which they shipped to the Twin Cities. 

In 1879 elk were plenty in the Roseau region, and a band of 
nine was seen within eleven miles of Hallock station on the Mani- 
toba Railroad, in Kittson County. Caribou were also in consider- 
able numbers, though they have quite disappeared of late years. 
A few still linger on the heights of land where the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and the Red River interlock. Of course the cari- 
bou, wherever he occupies, claims some share of the hunters’ 
attention; though it is not valued for sport or for its flesh, like 
the moose, or even the common red or black tail deer. We used 
to find him at this season around the edges of the muskegs, handy 
to thickets where he could retreat for cover if endangered, Moss 
sometimes covers portions of these flats in considerable variety, 
but the creatures are fond of grass, tree moss, willow twigs, and 
the seed pods of the wild roses. When grazing the females look 
like domestic cows, and they conform in color to the dominant 
hue of their environment. When the leaves are off the trees and 
thickets, it is difficult to distinguish their antlers from the branches. 
Their extermination is no great loss if the moose, elk and deer are 
to remain. 

The best portion of the caribou is his hide. The fortunate 
possessor of a pair of green caribou hocks has incomparable 
material for foot gear, than which nothing can be more impervious 
to snow water in long hunting tramps. By a modicum of skill 
and a little care the hocks can be drawn off the hind legs in skin- 
ning the animal, provided the bones are cut off above and below 
the knee joints. The hunter has then two seamless elbows with 
the hair on, and he has only to sew up the smaller end for the toe 
of his moccasin and the outfit is complete. There is nothing 
better adapted for wearing with snow shoes, and nothing more 
comfortable, serviceable and noiseless. High leather boots should 
never be worn in hunting big game. They make too much racket 
in the still woods. If a boot of caribou hide be rubbed with the 
ordinary preparations of tallow or Burgundy pitch and dubbing, it 
seems to retain such substances longer than any other kind of 
leather. 

As to the care of boots when coming home to camp from a 
wet hunt, it is best to never put either boots, shoes or moccasins 
too near the fire. It is better to hang them above your head and 
let them dry slowly. The smoke of the camp seems to improve 
them. If oats are handy, fill the footgear with them, and they will 
absorb the moisture quicker than anything else. When moccasins 
are frozen stiff, thaw them out completely, and then rub deer fat 
into them not too near the fire. No one who has hunted or snow- 
shoed or skated in moccasins once, will care to wear store boots 
or Shoes any more. 

DUCKS ARE FLYING. 

The frost and snow in the north have given a movement to 
the ducks and geese, and flights have already begun. Several alert 
hunting parties are out for them with their private cars, W. B. 
Mershon, mayor of Saginaw, and Jerome Marble, of Worcester, 
among the rest. The latter is on his 25th annual trip to the West. 
All through September the fowls have been trading between the 
lakes which occupy the northern and middle counties of the State, 
and the gunner with a boat and pair of wheels to move from one 
water space to another, or even if he were content to work the 
connecting lakes by boat alone, has been able to spend a most 
enjoyable season; albeit the expense for guide, cook, horse and 
triangle, provisions, ammunition and camp outfit, would amount 
to not less than $30 per week, and perhaps double that sum. 
Nevertheless the game seems to be worth the candle. 

A very material assistance to the gunner in locating ducks in 
their migration or tentative flights, is a knowledge of their times 
of feeding and what they feed on. A most invaluable work which 
‘tells it all,” is in course of preparation by Dr. F. Henry Yorke, of 
Foosland, Ill., who has been State Zoologist for Minnesota, ana 
would have been published last month but for some unavoidable 
and unforseen delays. This work not only enumerates the 
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Several species of ducks and the aquatic plants they feed on, 
but treats of their nesting places, habits, habitat, flight movements, 
and life history; and also of the cultivation of wild rice and celery, 
and of ways and means to attract ducks and preserve them from 
annihilation. In fact it is the most complete and reliable work of 
the kind ever written and the ten thousand sportsmen who can 
readily spare $1.50 for trifles, should at once subscribe for the 
few hundred copies which must be bespoken to warrant the 
publication of so important and useful a work. The information 
to be gotten from it is beyond calculation. 


: OUR QUAIL. 

Quail are attracting the attention of gunners more than ever, 
and are appreciably increasing in congenial parts of the State, and 
if properly fed and cared for will eventually afford most excellent 
shooting, after our chickens are gone. From this time on, or say 
from the middle of November at the latest, thick shelters of brush 
Should be set out for them on the edge of the woods, and grain 
scattered at imtervals all through the winter, to help them out. 
This is particularly necessary on their isothermal limits, where 
forage is not so certain as in more southern latitudes. Asa 
comestible the flesh of quail is finer and more delicate than that 
of the prairie chicken and more highly esteemed by epicures, so 
that “quail on toast” has come to express the acme of a first-class 
menu. We hope our readers will act on our suggestions to care 
for the quail, for their own sakes, as well as the birds. Farmers who 
have quail grounds should especially see to this. If they cultivate 
the birds it will be easy to lease shooting grounds when the next 
season comes around. 








How ir HAPPENED. 


OUR VERY LAST HUNT. 
HENRY DAVID. 

Fhe day’s work was done and Doc and | were sitting in the 
office smoking our cigars and talking over our last hunt from 
which we had just returned on Tuesday morning, and this was 
Wednesday evening. 

“By gum,” quoth I, “I wish I were worth a million dollars, 
I'd have hunting enough then to suit me.” 

‘‘Me, too,” said Doc. ‘‘I’d just like to get one more crack at 
those big fat mallards out at Sandy. But it’s no use wishing,” he 
went on Sadly, ‘‘we can’t afford it, and that’s an end of it.” 

I nodded my head in sorrowful assent. It was only too pain- 
fully evident, we couldn’t afford either the time or the money. It 
was Settled. 
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Thursday evening we again sat talking and smoking. Doc 
was telling me of a friend of his who was very anxious to go 
hunting with us. 

“You know Smithers, don’t you? Nice fellow as ever lived. 
Well, I gave him a pair of those mallards that we killed last time 
we were out and he’s been crazy to go with us ever since. He’s 
never hunted any to speak of, but we could put him in a good 
place and he might kill a duck or two by accident.” 

‘| hate to hunt with greenhorns,” I said. ‘‘] am always afraid 
of getting a charge of shot in my valuable carcass. Still, if you 
like, we can take him along.” 

“‘This is great weather for ducks. There ought to be a lot of 
new birds down from the north by Sunday.” 

“Yes, but what’s the use? We've had our last hunt for this 
season. We can’t afford either the time or—” 

“Yes, | know that, but still if—” 

Friday evening Smithers came in, and when he left it was 
settled that we should meet at the depot at 3.45 the next afternoon, 
unless something unforseen prevented. Saturday morning it was 
decided that we were to go no matter what happened. If the train 
didn’t go we would walk. But everything went smoothly, and 
shortly after dark we were tenting on the old camp ground, and 
Smithers was falling into holes with such regularity that we could 
almost tell what time it was by watching him go down. But he 
was short and fat and a few tuntbles more or less didn’t seem to 
matter much to him. 

He was a delightful companion to have along on a trip of this 
kind. He had hunted just enough to acquire all the knowledge 
that a sportsman should forget. He had passed the stage where 
the amateur thinks that all mud hens are ducks, and was now at 
the point where he imagined that all ducks were mud hens, and 
would contentedly let flock after flock of big fat mallards pass 
within easy range, while he contemptously sniffed “mud hens,’ 
and refused to shoot. 

When we opened our packs and proceeded to get our grub 
together, we found that he had brought a lot of cookies, dough- 
nuts, pickles, jelly, and a bottle of port wine. But Doc and | had 
brought graham and rye bread, ham, potatoes and onions, tea and 
coffee, and last and most luscious and palate tickling delicacy of 
all, about twenty feet of wiener wurst, Vienna sausages or, to put 
it more correctly, ‘‘weenees.” 

When we came to cook our supper, | asked: 

‘‘How many weenees, Doc?” 

‘Oh, about four, I guess.” 

“How many for you, Smithers?” 

‘‘About two or three.” 

“That makes séven and some for me, that makes twelve and 
one for luck is thirteen,” I said as I dropped them into the kettle. 
Then I cut off three nice big slices of ham and a few slices of 
bacon, and Doc prepared the potatoes and onions, and in a short 
time supper was ready in the dining car. 

“Now, this is something like /iving,” said Smithers, with his 
meuth full of ham and fried potatoes and onions. “Life in the 
woods, cooking and eating in the open air suits me to a dot—that 
is, provided one don’t have to live on pork. I can’t go pork,” he 
added, helping himself to a slice of bacon and more potatoes. 

"Yes, I notice that,” Doc said, winking at me, ‘‘you don’t seem 
to care for pork, judging from the way you are annihilating it.” 

Smithers stopped eating and glanced up confused. 

‘“‘This isn’t pork,” said he. ‘*This isn’t—well, you know what 
I mean—Oh, hang it, where does bacon come from anyway? I 
used to know, but I’ve forgotten.” 

Doc looked at him solemnly. ‘‘Bacon comes from the right 
hind leg of a pig—a young pig—when the pig gets older it is 
called ham, and when the pig is very old it is called pork.” 

Smithers murmured that he was pretty sure that bacon came 
from the pig, but that he wasn’t quite sure which part, but he 
would try and remember in the future. It was so awkward to 
forget these simple every day things that every one ought to know. 

After we had brought great armfuls of hay and made our bed, 
we built up a roaring fire, crept into our tent and told stories of 
hunting and fishing adventures that made Smithers so tidgety and 


anxious for daylight to come that he never slept a wink all night. 
The next day we went out and posted Smithers in a good blind on 
the shore of the lake, while Doc and I took the boat and went out 
into the rushes. Very few ducks flew during the day, but about 
half past four they began to fly fairly well. Smithers had fired a 
few shots, but had not damaged anything to any extent. Now, 
however, as the birds began to circle over him, his gun was 
strangely silent. When darkness came on Doc and | had fifteen 
ducks, and when we got back to camp we found Smithers toasting 
his shins by the fire. He hadn’t killed a duck, and, furthermore, 
he had been asleep all the time that the best flight was on. His 
eyes grew big at the sight of our string of fifteen, and he seemed 
actually as proud as though he had killed them all himself. 

Next morning we agreed that Smithers and I should take the 
reeds and Doc should take the boat and go to the upper end of the 
lake. Smithers, as I have said, was short and fat, and his legs 
were So Short that he couldn’t wade without getting over his boots. 
So we put him in the boat and gave him a paddle to amuse himself 
with, while Doc and | waded and pushed the boat along until we 
reached the reeds. Here Smithers and I got out, while Doc pro- 
ceeded on up the lake. 

I put Smithers in one blind, while I took another about twenty 
feet away, and we fixed ourselves as comfortably as possible for 
an all day’s siege of it. Smithers had brought a box along for a 
seat, and when he was nicely ensconsed in a sitting posture with 
his head bent over a bit to hide from the ducks, he was entirely 
invisible at a distance of five miles. I impressed upon him the 
importance of getting down on his knees and keeping out of sight 
as soon as a flock of ducks headed our way, and above all the 
absolute necessity of not moving a finger or even breathing when 
they started to come in to our decoys. 

Soon a nice big flock of mallards came in beautifully, set their 
wings and came sailing down towards our decoys. When they 
got within about three hundred yards of us Smithers rose up and 
blazed away with both barrels. 

‘Well, I declare,” he said as he slowly reloaded his gun, ‘I 
thought I held dead onto that flock. Now, why do you suppose I 
missed so clean?” 

I said: ‘Well, Smithers, I really think it was the fault of the 
gun—yes, | know it was the gun’s fault. Your gun is entirely too 
small. Now, what you want is a Maxim gun, about four gauge.” 

“Well,” said Smithers, ‘‘your gun is twelve gauge, the same as 
mine. I never shot a Maxim gun, and I don’t know much about 
‘em. My gun is an L. C. Smith, same as yours, that you have 
been bragging so much about, and I bought it because you recom- 
mended it so highly. If you are so stuck on the Maxim gun, why 
don’t you shoot one yourself?” 

I said that guns were simply a matter of taste, and didn’t 
count for much anyway. ThatI preferred a little gun because | 
wasn’t at all strong, and also because | had to let my ducks come 
very close to me before I could hit ’em. But for a big burly man 
like himself, who preferred to shoot at his ducks a long way off, a 
big gun was the thing—the bigger the better. 

Smithers thought I was joking, and said so, but I was really 
in earnest. I told him that as he was shooting such a little gun, it 
would be better if he would allow the ducks to come in a little 
closer. 

Soon a nice big green head came sailing over me. I broke his 
wing with my first barrel, and as he plunged downward, | held 
about a foot and a half under him and killed him stone dead just 
as Smithers let drive with both barrels at once. 

“How’s. that?” yelled Smithers, jumping up and running 
through the mud to retrieve the bird. “If ever I had a bird covered 
I did this one.” 

“Held right on him, eh?’ I said. 

‘‘That’s what I did. Killed him stone dead too, didn’t 1?” 

“Sure. There’s no doubt but what he’s dead.” 

Smithers was a proud man just then, and didn’t seem to care 
a rap whether he killed any more ducks or not. This one shot 
was glory enough for him. 

Well, we managed to kill five more ducks before darkness 
came upon us. That is to say I managed to kill five more in spite 
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of Smithers’ very evident (to the ducks) presence. He simply 
wouldn’t keep still and he wouldn’t “get down.” The result was 
that very few ducks came within range. 

“| tell you what it is, Henry, we are in the wrong place. 
Now, just look over in that corner of the lake. See how the 
ducks all pass over us and settle down there. That’s the place 
where we ought to be.” 

“That’s a peculiarity of ducks. They are always in another 
part of the lake. Wherever you are there the ducks are not. This 
is particularly the case where one is extremely visible and not at 
all careful about keeping out of sight and quiet.” 1 .said this in 
the hope that Smithers would tumble—but he didn’t. He remained 
as much in evidence as ever. He wouldn’t kneel down because it 
gave him a cramp in his legs—in fact he wouldn’t do anything he 
ought to, so I gave up in disgust and let the ducks go where 
they liked. 

‘Let me take your duck call if you don’t care to use it,” said 
Smithers, “I believe I can call some of those ducks in here.” 

1 handed Smithers the call and he sat on his box and blew 
such clarion blasts that all the ducks got up and left the lakes for 
miles around. Smithers was a great success at blowing a duck 
call. He seemed to put his whole soul and lungs into it—in fact 
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now and then a more enthusiastic sportsman from Jordan, Shako- 
pee or Prior Lake, few lovers of the gun or rod find their way to 
these shores. 

July is known not to be a star month for bass casting, still a 
party consisting of Messrs. Lang and Craig of St. Paul, accompan- 
ied by James B. Clark of St. Louis and the writer, had some 
unprecedented luck in Caroll’s Lake, a beautiful and picturesque 
body of water lying about five miles south of Grainwood, Prior 
Lake. 

For a mere stipend, a farmer was engaged to appear the morn- 
ing of our departure with a hay-rack on his wagon, an excellent 
contrivance to convey four men, two boats and the other parapher- 
nalia of a fishing excursion. Messrs. Craig and Clark maintained 
that, as the weeds were so thick in Prior Lake, it would be a waste 
of time to use rod and reel, so they obtained a couple of long 
bamboo poles at a corner grocery, feeling sure that the growth 
would be similar in Caroll’s Lake. However, this idea proved an 
illusion, as the weeds of the latter lake hung with the utmost 
tenacity to the bottom and were also extremely slippery, making 
it very difficult to hook one. 

The country was just awakening from a long July sleep as our 
wagon rumbled over the uneven roads, shaking up our cold break- 





At Rep Rock Lake, MONTANA. 


he made the ducks so envious that they just quit trying to imitate 
him and got up in disgust and left. 

After dark Doc came along with the boat and we went back to 
camp and to supper. We had a total of thirty-four ducks and a 
good time and were well satisfied with our two days’ sport. Our 
last hunt of the season had been a pleasant one, and we went back 
home sorrowing over the fact that this was our final crack at the 
ducks for a whole year. 


BIG MOUTHS GALORE. 
JAMES REED HULL. 


Probaily there is not in central Minnesota a county which can 
boast of a larger number of small inland lakes, stocked with bass, 
pickerel, perch, croppies, sunfish and rock bass, than Scott. The 
map of the county will answer as a sufficient guide to any sports- 
man who wishes to gain access to these lakes, which are usually 
some distance from railroad connection. Many of them have 
been slowly drying up during the ages and are now thick rice beds, 
where ducks—wood, mallard and teal—nest in great numbers. 
With the exception of + few local hunters among the farmers and 


fasts, bolted at four o’clock, and making us wish for more. We 
had been a little over an hour on the road, when we reached the 
top of a high hill which furnished a fine view of the surrounding 
country. Down the slope in front ran heavy woods, bordering on 
the roadway, which wound in devious turns along the shore of 
Caroll’s Lake. The water was of crystal clearness, not a breath 
of wind ruffled its surface. The banks were high, and their 
shadows cast far out over the water, formed ideal spots for a frog 
to drop and be gobbled by a lurking bass. As we drank in the 
peaceful beauty of the scene, our horses, intoxicated by the long 
stretch of hard, sandy beach, fairly tore over the gravel until the 
driver’s loud ‘‘Whoa!” rang out, and came suddenly to a stand 
under a clump of oaks. “Whoa!” It came back to us from over 
the water; it echoed off in the distant hills, and two loons far out 
in the middle of the lake took up the refrain with their mournful 
cry. 

The sun was still near the horizon, and as the day promised 
to be extremely hot, we were all anxiety to be on the water. 
Under the supervision of our experienced driver and guide, Walt 
Gilkey, the boats were quickly launched. 

When Messrs. Craig and Clark had scorned their outfits and 
purchased the long bamboos, they had also refused to employ a boat- 
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man; therefore Mr. Lang and myself had the very efficient service 
of Walt. We fished the shores thoroughly, meeting with little 
success, and that in the form of very small pickerel, which we 
returned to their watery home. As the fish did not seem to be near 
the shore, we pulled out into deep water and kept up the siege until 
our wrists were tired out, but all to no effect. 

As we rowed along, the boatman, observing a reef of weeds, 
thick and entangled, extending as far as the eye could reach, sug- 
gested that maybe the fish would be lying along its sides; so we 
resolved to try it and found the water to be deep and clear along 
the edges, and the first cast produced a gamy four-pounder. The 
Many and many a time we were both playing a big 


war was on. 
fellow at once. 

Walt with the landing net in hand was slashing right and left. 
In less than two hours we caught forty-eight bass, averaging 





WHAT WAS LEFT OF OUR CATCH WHEN WE RETURNED. 


two pounds apiece and gamy as trout. Not one wasa sluggish fish 
and several of the proverbial ‘‘big fellows” went their way with 
hook and sinker; but we had very little time to waste in mourning 
over the losses as there were plenty more coming. 

The sun rose higher in the heavens. The heat increased as we 
had expected, and feeling that we had caught enough fish, our boat 
pulled for shore. We lay comfortably under the trees, smoking, 
and waited patiently for the return of the two veritable Isaac Wal- 
tons with an idea. The sun told, and at last their boat could be 
espied, rounding a point. As they neared the shore, Billy Craig 
observed our bass gamboling about in the water, attached to an 
anchor rope—our wire stringer being too small. 

‘‘Look at those fish!” he yelled. “Throw out your line; catch 
one, Jim!” 

Jim obeyed, and so did Billy, but not a fish. We lorded it on 
the way home; we gave instruction on the science of angling to 
every passing farmer; we kindly condescended to take our com- 
panions out again if they would use cane poles. They could not 
utter an excuse for their blasted theory, as they had tried the reef 
and many others without any success. 

Now for the climax: As we neared Prior Lake, some citizens, 
accompanied by the one policeman, and the farmers who had 
witnessed the casting of the morning met us, and we listened in 
amazement to an accusation of dynamiting. However, an examin- 
atian of the string proved the fallacy of the charge. 

The farmers had misconstrued the effect of our casting and 
were Satisfied that it was our intention to dynamite fish; so they 
had hastened to Prior Lake, upon leaving us, and made a com- 
plaint to the authorities. Walt came to our assistance with a few 
aptly worded phrases which we will not repeat, but there was a 
vast meaning to them, and many a smart young fellow looked 
crestfallen and weary as the truth was made obvious. 





Have you induced that friend of yours to subscribe yet? 





WESTERN MELD AND STREAM. 


A TWO DAYS’ DEER HUNT. 


INOTLAW. 

My friend the drummer was stranded in our little northern 
Minnesota town of Aitkin. 

There was no earthly use, he said, for him to go any farther 
before the election, and the ending of the long drawn excitement 
of the campaign of 96. The people were all crazy, he declared, 
and as for himself, ‘‘whether school kept or not,” he was going 
hunting, and give them a chance to recover their normal sanity, 
before he tried to sell another bill of goods. 

The good commercial tourist was one of those favorite sons 
of Dame Nature whom she loves so well as to fill them annually 
with a fierce craving for the close, heart to heart communion with 
her, to be had nowhere outside of “God’s First Temples.” A 
craving by the way, which is only her method of drawing them to 
her maternal breast, and soothing away all the carking cares of the 
world, and so beguiling and coaxing them that she brings them 
for a brief—alas! only too brief—period back to what they were 
when fresh from her creating hand, ere the world had yet stamped 
its evil imprint upon them; in fine, till she makes them once 
again the happiest things on earth—a lot of care-free, noisy, 
healthy boys. Thrice blessed the man whom the good Mother 
does love in this way, for to him can come no affliction so severe, 
no trouble so great, that he cannot turn to her for certain solace till 
at last she draws him to her bosom for the last time, and wrapping 
him in her green mantle, leaves him in the last, deep, dreamless 
Sleep. 

I was willing enough to go with my friend, for I was one of 
those unfortunates who were without a party, and really did not 
care whether 1 voted, or not. Besides the drummer, with the best 
intentions in the world, had never been able to hit anything living 
with a rifle—with the one exception of a Scandinavian farmer, and 
that was an accident. By good fortune it was not a fatal one, and 
a liberal dose of “the long green” healed all unkindness, as well as 
salved the bullet wound. In view of my friend’s proclivities it was 
as well if some one able to swear that he never hit anything, 
intentionally,—was along, though he did not regard my suggestion 
to that effect in a proper spirit. 

I bethought me that I knew of a camp on the headwaters of 
Little Prairie River, near which was generally good deer shooting, 
and the country around which was well known to me, and my 
friend being agreeable to go anywhere, so long as it afforded him 
a chance to shoot, we determined to make it the scene of our 
operations, and on the 30th of October reached the camp. We 
had traveled from Aitkin, by way of the Northern Pacific Railway 
to Cromwell, a distance of some forty miles, and hired a team at 
the latter place to take us to our destination, which was Smith’s 
camp on the headwaters of the little river, just below the point 
where it outlets from the lake of the same name. We were not 
obliged to carry tent, blankets or provisions, as we knew that two 
or three men were sure to be at the camp, and we had long ago 
struck up an abiding friendship with that sterling good fellow, 
albeit rather rough one when not properly entreated, the Minnesota 
lumber jack. 

We found two men at the camp, found the hearty welcome 
we had anticipated, and best of all found my old friend Jim 
Grasshopper, a distinguished member of the Chippewa tribe, 
and a mighty hunter, bestowing rather more of his society than 
they appreciated on the boys at the camp, and immediately engaged 
him as guide, philosopher and friend during our stay. In all of 
which capacities Mr. Grasshopper is a shining success, though his 
ignorance of some of the usual conventionalities of civilized 
society, made him in some respects rather an embarrassing com- 
panion for those who being fresh from them, probably unduly 
valued their observance. Par example James, being gifted with 
the scullion work,—we did our own cooking, and ate whenever 
we happened in camp, and were hungry, which periods were 
generally of a Siamese twin character—‘‘kicked” on the washing 
of dishes as an useless expenditure of time and energy, and pro- 
posed that each man should mark his own plate by ‘‘making his 
totem” in the grease left on it, and use it thereafter till we left the 
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camp, after which the lumbermen could clean up said plates if 
they so desired. 

This wise idea being vetoed, Jim set to work, though with 
obvious reluctance, to wash up the dishes after our first meal, 
while we prepared to go afield. He made an end of his task so 
quickly that it roused my suspicions as to his methods, and | 
resolved to keep an eye on him at his next performance, and was 
rewarded by seeing him set the plates on the camp floor, call up a 
foolish young hound puppy that one of the men owned, and while 
his canine ally licked the plates clean, old Jim cleaned the knives 
and forks, by the simple process of wiping them on his trouser’s leg. 
When the dog had finished up his share of the work, Jim gave it 
the finishing touch by polishing each plate on the dome of the 
aforesaid trousers—and | didn’t wait to see how he would handle 
thecups. Jim was relieved from scullion duty then and there, and 
| took unto myself the work, greatly to his relief, as he held it to 
be squaw’s work, and beneath the dignity of a man, and a warrior. 
I did not mention the little episode to Mr. Drummer, he being 
unduly fastidious, and.as I-verily believe. would have-tasted the 
odor of Mr. Grasshopper in everything he ate for a month after- 
ward, had he known it. But ignorance being bliss, | left him 
happy, and we Set off bent on cervicide. 

Jim had enlisted the services of half a dozen young ‘‘Injuns” 
from the village at Prairie Lake, and he led us, and them, toa 
dense cedar swamp, two or three miles from the camp, for our 
first morning’s shooting. There were some very promising looking 
run-ways leading into the swamp from a Norway-pine-crowned 
ridge which ran on three sides of it, and near one of these, and in 
a position to command it from both sides, he posted us, while he, 
and his ‘‘little Injuns,” went around the swamp in a lone detour, 
before striking through it, for the purpose of driving any deer 
they might scare up, out of the swamp, and into the range of our 
fire. It was a long cold wait, anda pretty hard trial of patience. 
and nerves, as watching a run-way always is. But like all things 
earthly it had an end, for all at once a fine buck broke from the 
swamp, and swept like a whirlwind straight toward Mr. Drummer’s 
hiding place. He had evidently caught sight of his Indian pur- 
suers, for he was bent on nothing so much as putting the utmost 
possible distance between himself, and them, in the shortest 
possible time, and paying scant heed to anything else; and 
Drummer ought to have doubled him up with perfect ease. 

But he didn’t. 

As there are said to be persons who never go on salt water 
without falling a prey to the mal de mere, so there are those who 
never see a deer without enduring the dire pangs of “buck fever,” 
and Drummer is of the latter class. 1 could see him making all 
kinds of desperate endeavors to force his rifle to ‘‘hold” still, but 
it would not, and the buck was half a mile away before he managed 
to pull trigger. What he aimed at I have no idea, nor had he, 1 am 
sure, but he did no harm to anything. I know it was wrong, and 
cruel in the extreme, but I could not help it if my life depended on 
doing so, andJ roared. For which folly I paid a swift penalty, for 
through the laughter-made tears that filled my eyes, I caught 
sight of an even finer buck fleeting past my station, and almost out 
of shot. Of course! made a clean miss—and I am sorry to Say, 
filled the air with equally futile profanity, and lead, greatly to the 
joy of Drummer who is a devout believer in the old maxim that 
‘Misery loves company,” and was himself as miserable about that 
time as heart could wish. Drummer got another chance at a doe 
which broke cover near him, and at which he discharged the whole 
contents of his magazine with no effect beyond driving her back 
into the swamp. I also took two long shots at her, but scoring 
two more misses, had the grace to say nothing about them. 
Drummer was sure that every shot he fired told on the doe, but as 
Jim killed her, and she had but one bullet mark, and that in the 
head, his claims were rather ill founded—though he has a lurking 
belief to this day that it was his bullet that killed that deer. Old 
Jim cut up the deer in a trice, and we dispatched two of the young 
Indians to carry it to the camp, while we tried a couple more of 
nearby swamps. But it was evidently not our lucky day. I got 
one more shot, and again missed clean, and Drummer did manage 
to hit one, but only lightly, and only accelerated its speed, 
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Then we tried still hunting along the ridges, and saw nothing 
larger than a rabbit, and a flock of partridges, out of which we 
got half a dozen for supper; and by that time being both weary, 
and mad clear through, we gave up hunting for the day, and 
made our way back to the camp. But the glorious appetite our 
unwonted exercise had gifted us with, and the glorious means of 
appeasing it we had accumulated in the shape of partridges and 
venison steak without limit as to quantity, and of the tenderest 
quality, soon mellowed down our angry feelings, and by the time 
pipes were lit, and we commenced “swapping lies” with our hosts, 
and old Jim, we were at peace with ourselves and with all 
mankind. 

We planned a hunt for the next day, which, with the aid of a 
large reinforcement of the youthful population of Mr. Grasshop- 
per’s village, we meant to make a successful one, and having 
settled all preliminaries, and made all arrangements for carrying it 
out, we retired, and slept the sleep of the just—and the very weary. 

But the next day broke with a wet wind blowing, a miserable 
fog in the air, and a warm, muggy atmosphere, grating on the 
nerves, and utterly forbidding anything in the way of successful 
hunting. We lounged around the camp all the forenoon, restless 
and miserable, in each other’s way, and about as thoroughly dis- 
gusted a pair of beings as could be found anywhere. The only 
Streak of sunshine that pierced our cave of gloom, was old Jim’s 
prophecy that it would clear up before night, and be ‘‘colder’n h—1” 
before 10 o’clock. Jim had learned his English from the lumber- 
men, and though very fluent in its use, it was far more emphatic 
than elegant in its quality, as indeed his tutors, also, generally are. 

After dinner we tried a little game of freeze-out as a time- 
killer, but that soon palled, and finally Drummer picked up his 
shot gun, and started out after partridges, vowing that my com- 
pany was enough to drive any man to madness, or murder, and he 
was going to escape it before he incurred the infliction of the one, 
or the guilt of the other. He took along a few buckshot cartridges 
on general principles, and had not been away five minutes before 
we heard a double report, followed by his voice in the wildest, 
weirdest yell lever heard from mortal lips. Thinking surely he 
must have shot himself, or repeated his man-hitting feat on some 
one else, we rushed for the sound, and soon found him on the 
frozen river, dancing a sort of can-can gone mad around one of 
the finest bucks I ever saw, and in a condition bordering on raving 
lunacy—if indeed he had not already crossed the borders of that 
state of mental disorder. 

The camp was built on the ‘‘flowage” of the dam which con- 
trolled the output of water from the lake. Being in consequence 
“dead water,” and the weather remarkably cold for the season, it had 
frozen unusually early, and to a thickness that bore up men and 
horses. In this ice the lumbermen had cut a number of holes for 
the drinking convenience of their oxen, and in that impossible 
place, of all impossible places, Mr. Drummer had walked upon the 
great buck while it was drinking, and blown its head fairly to 
pieces. Why he fired the second shot I can’t imagine, unless that 
he realized that he was no longer in fit condition to be trusted with 
a loaded gun, and in fact he had to be forcibly disarmed as it 
was, and fairly dragged back to camp. Even then we were obliged 
to threaten to tie him hand and foot, before we could get him 
quieted down. His prize weighed 284 pounds dressed, and his 
reputation is made for all time. He may never slay another deer. 
In view of his previous performances, he probably never will. 
But he ‘‘don’t have to,” to use the vernacular. 

As old Jim prophesied, it did clear off before we had supper, 
the wind shifted round to the north, and blew hard, and piercingly 
cold, the moon came out in splendor, being then at the full, and it 
being impossible to get Drummer (full also, but only of joy which 
would not be repressed) to go to bed, or allow any one else to do 
so, I made the best of it, and commanded old Jim to lead us out 
for a night hunt. I had no idea that we would get anything, but I 
did have a very distinct one that Drummer’s antics were due to get 
us into a fight with the lumbermen after he had indulged in them 
so long as to make them more monotonous than amusing. So I 
deemed it best to take him out into the cold air of the forest, 
which | reasoned, would soon restore him to complete sanity even 
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if it froze him in the process. In going out I builded better than 
I knew, for we found as soon as we had left the camp-clearing 
behind, and entered the woods, that we had come into a world of 
enchantment. Every bush, tree and shrub in the whole forest was 
one glittering mass of frost-diamonds, and the broad rays of the 
winter moon revealed such a pageant of wondrous beauty as the 
soul of man may appreciate, but his feeble pen never describe. 
It seemed as if anything more enchantingly lovely than that 
sparkling phantasmagoria of splendor, earth could not show, yet 
breaking from the woods, and out upon the banks of a small, 
frozen lake, we saw a sight lovelier still. On the farther side of 
the little pool, and so near to the brink that its shadow was pro- 
jected on the ice, rose a great white pine tree, towering at least 
200 feet into the air, its top fashioned by the hand of nature into 
a perfect latin cross. This was now one immense diamond, and 
was Scintillating in the glory of the moonbeams in a wondrous 
fashion that all Brazil and Africa could never equal. Little we 
thought of the murderous errand upon which we had come when 
nature’s emblem of the symbol of man’s redemption broke upon 
our sight. We stood there drinking in its glorious beauty longer 
than we could reckon, and there is no certainty how long we 
might not have remained, had not the far-away, long drawn out 
howl of a wolf reached our ears. 

‘“‘Wolf after deer,” whispered Jim. ‘‘If he drives’em this way, 
we git him sure, maybe wolf too, less hole on.” 

So we ‘thole’d on,” and in a very short time the whole 
forest was vocal with the horrid sound of wolves howling 
on a hot scent, and we began to feel pretty nervous, and rather 
doubtful of the wisdom of remaining in the neighborhood. But 
we hated to back down before the Indian, and as he was evidently 
at his ease, we waited as calmly as we could for the outcome. It 
did not keep us waiting very long. Suddenly the deer, a young 
spike-horn buck, broke from the brush, sprang upon the ice, and 
sped across the lake. We would not let old Jim shoot him; we 
felt as if it would have heen murder, and he might have escaped, 
had not the wolves been ‘‘running cunning.” However they man- 
aged it I could not see, but two of them got ahead of the deer, and 
turned him before he reached the opposite shore of the lake, and 
the poor little fellow was doomed. Ina very short time they had 
him running in an ever contracting circle, and then the circle’s 
edges touched him, and he disappeared beneath an avalanche of 
grey fur, amid the most infernal chorus of yells, snarls and howls 
that ever human ears were listeners to. There must have been at 
least fifty wolves, and yet it was all we were able to do to induce 
that old savage not to unlimber his Winchester upon them. Had 
he been alone he would certainly have done so, and if attacked 
would have gone up atree and waited for daylight, serene in the 
knowledge that “Injun all face’ could not freeze to death, no 
matter how cold it might be, so long as he was sober. But I was 
aware that a white man could freeze, and knowing the better part 
of valor lay in “making a sneak” while the savage brutes were 
busy devouring their victim, fairly dragged old Jim off the scene. 
Drummer needed no coaxing, and was quite ready to make some 
of the haste himself, with no bit of urging. We reached the camp 
in safety, but though the next day was a splendid one for hunting, 
Drummer refused to stay any longer, and delivered himself so 
eloqueatly on the sin of any man failing to vote at an election of 
such momentous consequence to the country, that I really had to 
go with him, or fight him; and chose the former alternative. The 
lumbermen took us to the station, along with Drummer’s prize, 
the possession of which I think had much to do with his sudden 
desire to get home again, so we caught a freight train for Aitkin 
which we reached before the polls closed. 

I was guiltless of blood; the first time I ever returned from a 
hunt in that condition, but I was satisfied. _Drummer’s satisfaction 
was so extensive, and all-pervading that it even enveloped me and 
I really couldn't help it. 


Have you Sent in that dollar, for which you are in arrears? If 
not, could you not do it today before again forgetting about it? 
Please so favor us. Currency or stamps will do if more conveni- 
ent than a check or money order. 
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A WEEK’S OUTING IN WESTERN MINNESOTA. 


‘‘Well, we can’t use our dog,” was the discouraging news 
brought by Al the day before we had planned to start for Grace- 
ville, on the line of 
the Great Northern, 
for a week’s outing 
after chicken and 
duck. However, we 
did succeed in get- 
ting an Irish setter, 
which was alleged to 
be “broke fine,” and 
an Irish water span- 
iel that, so her owner 
said, would not only 
retrieve allthe ducks 
we might kill but 
would steal all that 
were killed by any- 
one else in our neigh- 
borhood. We-therefore-felt reasonably secure that, with the help 
of so valuable an animal, we should get ducks whether we shot any 
or not. 

At Graceville we arranged with Henry Cory, who preferred 
that we call him “Hank,” to drive us and act as general factotum 
during our trip, for a reasonable stipend, we to furnish the “grub.” 
Hank was a long, lank and hungry-looking individual with a team, 
Prince and Maud, that looked as though they were strangers to 
corn or feed of any kind, but we were assured by our Jehu that 
Maud ‘‘had been drove in three minutes,” and that Prince was a 
very “likely critter.” 

After laying in a stock of provisions we got under way about 
seven o’clock Monday evening, intending to drive far enough by 
moonlight to camp in the chicken country, which lay seven miles 
southeast. We camped besides a straw stack, as it was too late to 
pitch our tent, and passed a very comfortable night except for the 
mosquitoes, which were particularly bloodthirsty. We were up at 
five and drove to John Burns’ place, he having volunteered to act 
as our guide that day. He had a fine setter and pointer and he and 
Doc started out in a light spring wagon, the rest of the party fol- 
owing in our own rig, and we were nearly jolted to pieces in trying 
to keep pace with them, Prince and Maud making brilliant spurts 
on the down grades. 

We had not gone more than a mile from Burns’ house when 
his pointer came toa stand. Wetumbled out and flushed a covey 
of birds, getting six of them. After driving across stubble fields 
for about two miles, we marked down a covey that a farmer had 
just flushed. The dogs found them in short order and we bagged 
four more. 

Our setter proved a disappointment, for notwithstanding her 
owner’s protestations that she was “broke fine,” we did not succeed 
in getting her to range to any extent and she continually came to 
a stand on ground squirrels and meadow larks, which caused a lot 
of climbing out of the wagon at fever heat and climbing back 
with the air a little blue with remarks about ‘‘fool dogs.” 

After covering a good deal of ground we decided at noon to 
stop for dinner. Doc and Burns started for a farmhouse to get 
some bread and milk, and as they were rounding the corner of a 
willow grove flushed five birds, Doc getting two of them while 
Burns dropped another from the buggy. After a hearty meal and 
a good rest we started for Moonshine lake, intending to camp there 
and shoot ducks that night. We found one more covey of four 
chickens, out of which we got two, the others flushing out of range. 

We reached the lake about five o’clock, and after pitching our 
tent, left Hank to cook supper while we went down on the pass to 
shoot ducks. We had hardly got under cover when they com- 
menced to come. I dropped the first one, a fine mallard drake, 
which fell in the reeds. We looked around for our water spaniel 
to retrieve it, but saw her running for the wagon and no amount 
of coaxing would bring her back. The sport was fast until dark 
and we picked up seventeen teal and ten mallards, nine of which 
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dropped in the reeds. After supper Burns left us and we rolled in 
for another round with the mosquitoes. We had hardly touched 
the bed, it seemed to us, when Hank’s ‘‘Turn out!” was heard and the 
smell of hot coffee floated in to us. We were on the pass with 
the first flush of dawn, waiting anxiously for the flight to begin. 
We could hear the cocks crowing in a distant farmyard and the 
occasional quack of a sleepy mallard partly aroused by the first 
streaks of light, heralding the approach of day and the commence- 
ment of our sport. The spaniel was with us and we still had 
hopes of making her retrieve our ducks, but she simply looked 
wise and wagged her tail and at the first shot started for camp, but 
did not stop even there, as we caught our last sight of her silhouetted 
against the morning sky as she disappeared over the top of a 
distant hill. 

“Well, I'll be hanged if we haven’t got a gun-shy dog,” said 
Doc, and we groaned in sympathy, for our only chance now of 
getting our ducks was to drop them on the land, sometimes a hard 
thing todo. We bagged nine more teal, three mallards and two 
spoonbills, and after a hearty breakfast, started out to look for the 
dog, but ‘‘she never came back.” Returning for dinner, we packed 
up and started for Rothwell’s lake, expecting to find chicken on the 
way over, but the chicken were not in the country, or at least we 
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Al caught sight of a very pretty little Swede girl, so we all fixed 
our hair and went over to investigate as soon as supper was out of 
the way. Al proved an easy winner in the race for Rosy’s favor 
and the rest of us talked crops with the ‘‘old man” till bed time, 

We got some good duck shooting the following morning and 
returning to camp for breakfast, found that we only had three- 
quarters of an hour left in which to catch the train at Beardsley, 
so after a hasty breakfast which Hank had prepared for us, we 
rolled our tent and blankets and bade good-bye to our last camp. 
Hank did not spare the whip and we reached town just in time to 
catch the train, changing our hunting clothes for civilian dress in 
the baggage car while enroute. 

Hank’s smiling face poked out of the end of the wagontop as 
he waved us a good-bye, was the end of as pleasant a trip as we 


have enjoyed for many a Season. 
DICK. 


Hundreds are availing themselves of our liberal offer set forth 
on another page, wherein we agree to send the new magazine 
Birds together with ours, (and also a premium picture in itself 
worth $3.50,) ali for one year at the merely nominal price of 
$2.00. 





Photo by Elite Photo Co., Great Falls, Mont. 


A Snake River STURGEON. 


could not find them. Reaching the lake, we located our camp near 
the pass and had some splendid shooting that night and the follow- 
ing morning. 

During the day we amused ourselves shooting snipe, which 
were very plentiful in some of the adjacent sloughs. That night 
we bagged twenty-three more ducks, of which two were canvas- 
backs. After supper we pulled out for Graceville, a Mr. Jenkins 
having agreed to act as our guide the following day. He had a 
fine brace of Irish setters, and assured us that he could find plenty 
of chickens. 

We camped on the outskirts of the town and nearly froze to 
death, the thermometer having dropped thirty-two degrees in as 
many minutes just after sundown and the wind blowing a perfect 
gale, so that we were obliged to take the canvas top off our wagon 
for fear it would blow over. We routed Jenkins out at six o’clock 
the following morning, going southwest, but found very few 
chickens, although the setters made some beautiful stands on two 
coveys. We followed one lone cock for nearly a mile before we 
could raise him. Doc carried off the honors this time, bagging 
four chickens during the day, the rest of us getting one each. 
That night we went to Beardsley, camping between two large 
sloughs, near a farm house, where they were very accommodating. 


STURGEON FISHING. 


Many persons seem ignorant of the fact that the sturgeon is one 
of the chief food fishes obtained from our inland waters, and that 
in the larger cities his flesh is esteemed one of the greatest delica- 
cies. As the halibut is named the turkey among sea fishes, so the 
sturgeon, laid on the platter, may be named the turkey among his 
fresh water fellows. Longfellow devotes a book of Hiawatha to 
the encounter of our gentle, ideal Indian hero with “Nahma,” the 
king of fishes, nahma being the Ojibway name for the sturgeon. 
Indeed, to the Indian of the great lakes, the sturgeon is, in truth, 
“the king of fishes,” and his flesh is by him held more highly than 
any other. 

Nor is this appreciation restricted to the red man. His white 
brother, once he has feasted upon this royal fish, royally baked, 
will prefer none of the denizens of the lake before him. And 
truly he is a royal fish. For, hundreds of years ago, a sovereign 
of Britain, bestowing a princely concession upon a loyal peer and 
subject, wrote it expressly in the paper as one of the most weighty 
considerations to the agreement that he furnish the royal table 
annually with three well-grown sturgeon! 

Sturgeon fishing of late years has been one of the most 
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important branches of the fishing industry of Lake Winnipeg and 
the Lake of the Woods, tons of the firm white flesh and of the roe— 
caviare—being shipped fresh to New York and other Eastern cities 
during the summer, where it brings the highest price per pound of 
any fish on the market. The caviare is exported to Germany, 
where it is treated in a manner the secret of which is known only 
to the experts, afterward being reshipped to America in little tins, 
with foreign names like sardines, and sold as the finest imported 
Russian caviare at fancy prices. The roe of a single female sturgeon 
is often worth eight or ten dollars. 

The sturgeon weighs from fifty to two hundred pounds, not 
dressed, and is takenin nets or with the spear. His mouth isa round 
cartilaginous tube, placed well below his shovel-shaped nose like a 
shark’s, and he sucks his food from the bottom of the lake or 
river, Stirring up the ground with his snout in the search for it. 
He wears no scales, but has a heavy armor in his thick, tough skin, 
of which the Indians occasionally make moccasins. The sound of 
the sturgeon is gelatine, in a natural state; when reduced by 
boiling, it is glue. His oil is said to be almost equal to cod liver 
oil as a remedy in affections of the lungs; it is also admirably 
adapted for cooking purposes and is used in a hundred other 
ways. Altogether, the sturgeon while not strictly a game fish, is 
one whose acquaintance is well worth cultivating by the sports- 
man, especially if he have a love for a toothsome dish—and what 
sportsman has not? And if he get one on the point of a spear, he 
will find his hands full of all the excitement he can desire until his 
fish is landed—which is not likely to be very soon. 

The picture accompanying this incomplete sketch was taken 
on the Snake River in Idaho, and shows a sturgeon eight feet long 
and weighing two hundred pounds. It is an excellent cut of the 
kingly fish, and one of the largest proportions. From the dark 
spot upon his nose, he he has evidently been speared—probably at 
the obstruction across the stream built of willows, which appears 
in the background. WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


DECOYING. 
MENTOR. 


One of the most skillful arts, and difficult of successful 
accomplishment, of which the writer is aware is the practice of 
‘‘calling” or decoying, so often resorted to by the sportsman for 
the capture of game when other methods of alluring it within 
range of the deadly rifle are not practicable, or feasible under the 
circumstances. 

What must not be the practiced and long tried woodcraft of 
him who can so closely imitate the call of untamed bird or beast, 
the very language of nature in her wildest mood, as to be deceptive 
to the keen and suspicious ear ever and by the promptings of 
instinct on the watch for danger! 

To know the ways of the quarry itself, to be thoroughly 
familiar with its every characteristic, haunt and habit is indeed 
difficult enough, but to be so skilful as to be able to reproduce 
them each and all, without flaw or error, is most certainly 
infinitely more so. No ordinary degree of aptitude or cunning can 
accomplish it. 

Probably the most artful tact is required in calling that noblest 
of all game animals, the moose. It is only the most adroit that 
can succeed in this. The Indians, with their softly modulated 
voices enabling them to produce by means of their trumpets of 
birch bark the wonderful tones and cadences which they do, are 
said to be able to perform the feat more readily than a white man 
can; and yet few, even of them, are thoroughly skilful at it. 

What exultation and genuine satisfaction must be his whose 
woodcraft is of such a high order as to qualify him for such an 
achievement! Thoroughly familiar with the dense forests and the 
lordly animal whose home is in their most retired depths, he selects 
his hiding place with due regard as to the direction of the wind 
and other attending conditions; and from its friendly concealment 
sends forth his wild, weird call, which echoes far on the almost 
oppressive silence of the night, and finally dies away in the 
distance. Again and again, at suitable intervals, with unflagging 
patience, he repeats the challenge, until at length the crashing of 
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the brush, far away at first but rapidly drawing nearer, announces 
the approach of the unsuspecting bull who is soon to fall, pierced 
with the bullet. 

The writer once heard of a hunter’s decoying a moose unwit- 
tingly, on one occasion. Being in the depths of the woods and 
intending to prepare a camp for the night, he drew his hatchet 
from his belt and began cutting browse from the neighboring 
trees. While thus engaged he was suddenly surprised beyond 
bounds at beholding a cow moose gazing intently at him from 
behind a stunted spruce; nor did she move a muscle until he had 
reached for his rifle and sent a bullet through her brain. 

It is the habit of the male moose, during the breeding season, 
to dash his antlers violently against the brush and shrubbery, so 
producing a dull thud, which echoes for some little way through 
the forest and serves as a call to his mate. In this instance, the 
cow must have mistaken the sound of the chopping for the sum- 
mons of her consort, and approached upon hearing it. 

But the moose is by no means the only one of the sportsman’s 
favorites that can be thus lured within range of the gun. Anyone 
who has ever enjoyed the intense excitement of turkey calling can 
speak authoritatively as to that. This stately bird affords fully as 
much opportunity for the display of skill with the call as the 
antlered monarch of the north woods. Then, too, there are the 
plover, ducks and geese, which the skilled sportsman is also able 
to deceive and entrap with his cunning trickery. 

Many instances, the writer could recount, in which the hunts- 
man has outwitted these several objects of the chase by means of 
the call and decoy, but inasmuch as the reader has doubtless often 
experienced the pleasure of accomplishing the feat himself, I will 
confine myself to the account of an occasion from my own 
experience upon which the sportsmen were themselves the victims 
of the deceit. It happened as follows: 

Some years ago I purchased from an Indian half-breed a pair 
of wild ducks which he had captured and trained for use as live 
decoys. Numbering among my acquaintance at that time an 
obliging and good natured little French Canadian such as Rowland 
Robinson portrays to such perfection, | employed him to keep and 
care for my new acquisition until the opening of the shooting 
season. 

To say that he fulfilled his contract to the letter, would be to 
state it mildly indeed. The ducks were received and treated as 
members of his own household; nay, even enjoyed privileges 
which were seldom permitted his own numerous progeny, being 
allowed full run of his little garden and free access to all parts of 
his house, from garret to cellar. 

He was continually ministering to the wants of this placid 
pair, real as well as imaginary, and would talk of them incessantly, 
relating their several acts and eccentricities, and speaking of them 
in as affectionate terms as he would the children of his own 
household. 

One day he rushed into my office, bubbling over with that 
intense excitement of which the French nature is alone capable. 
“Come! come!” he cried, violently waving and gesticulating. 
Nothing would do but that I must leave my work and go at once 
to see what the ducks were doing. 

Having arrived at the little farm, I was led with cautious and 
noiseless tread to the rear of the orchard. There beneath one of 
the trees and partially concealed by a dilapidated barrel was the 
female bird, sitting. 

The delight of my companion, not to say of myself, knew no 
bounds, and when | informed him that half the brood should be 
his for faithful attendance upon them, he capered about in high 
Spirits. 

For four long weeks we waited for the mother bird to lead 
out the long expected brood, and then began cautiously examining 
as to whether the chicks were yet breaking through the shell. 
The discovery which we then made filled us with dismay. The 
foolish bird had come upon some of the apples which had dropped 
from the tree above, and mistaking them for eggs, had gathered 
them together and faithfully brooded over them night and day, 
undoubtedly in the expectation of bringing out a brood of duck- 
lings. 
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A FAULT IN RETRIEVERS. 


A retriever Should be taught to fetch by a simple wave of the 
arm in the direction of the spot where a bird has fallen, and not 
by throwing sticks or stones into the water for his guidance, as is 
so often dene. A dog broken to work intelligently from the com- 
mands of its master alone, should be twice as valuable as one 
which is obliged to depend on other aids. 





C. M. GRIGGS’ BELLE. 


On this page is a cut of Belle, winner of the Northwestern 
amateur stake, reproduced from a sketch by Prof. E. H. Osthaus. 
She is owned by Mr. C. M. Griggs, of St. Paul, a gentleman with 
hosts of friends, who congratulate him upon the proprietorship. 


ue? 


Skeicbed by Prof. E. H. Osthaus, Toledo, Ohio. 





the satisfaction of knowing from actual competition the worth of 
their dogs, and would add to their own pleasures as well as do 
much for the betterment of our four-footed friends. 


HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 

If so, you will surely be interested in “The Amateur Trainer,” 
or force system without the whip, by Ed. F. Haberlein, a practical 
trainer of thirty years’ experience. The third edition is now ready 
and should be in the hands of every owner of a bird dog, whether 
the dog is trained or untrained. “The Amateur Trainer” is a plain, 
practical and concise, yet thorough guide in the art of training, 
handling and the correcting of faults of the bird dog subservient to 
the gun afield. The manual has been written especially for those 
who may possess a puppy but cannot afford the high charges of 
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Beiie, by Gladstone’s Boy—Belle of Gladstone, 


Owned by C. M. Griggs, St. Paul, Minn., and winner of Continental Club’s Northwestern stake for °97. 


Mr. Griggs is a thorough sportsman and knows and keeps only 
good dogs, but supposed that they would stand no chance in a 
field trial. Notwithstanding this he entered them to help fill the 
Stake and to add to the interest in the event, with the result that 
Belle demonstrated to the satisfaction of all that she was entitled 
to first place and was a field trial dog of quality as well as a shoot- 
ing dog. His other entry, Belle Noble, was properly placed third. 

The success of these dogs should do much to clear up erron- 
eous ideas, held by people who do not visit trials, that field trial 
dogs and shooting dogs are two distinct classes. On the contrary, 
it isa fact that will be admitted by unprejudiced people who visit 
trials that the best shooting dogs are the best field trial dogs, and 
the best field trial dogs make the best shooting dogs. 

Field trials are held to bring into prominence the best shooting 
dogs for the purpose of better breeding and the improvement of 
our dogs. There are many more excellent dogs in the West that 
are kept back because of a misunderstanding of the needs for 
field trials. If those owning good dogs would in future follow 
Mr. Griggs’ example, they would acquire valuable trophies, have 


professional trainers to have the same broken for field work. By 
following the instructions plainly given in the book, every shooter 
possessed of a little common sense and patience, can train his own 
dog to perfection. If you have a broken dog who is faulty in 
some respects, you will find ample advice in the manual how to 
overcome any fault thoroughly. If your dog does not retrieve, 
or if so, is hard mouthed, and unsteady to point and shot, chases 
rabbits, is whip-shy, water-shy or gun-shy, etc., then don’t fail to 
get this book and eradicate the annoyances. 

The book is written in a comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories and is based upon practical experience 
throughout. Each chapter alone on the correction of faults of 
matured dogs is fully worth the price of the book to any one own- 
ing a dog so afflicted. Dogs of any age can be taught to retrieve 
readily—soft mouthed and in perfect style—by following the plain 
instructions given therein. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and gold 
embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of amount. Address 
this office. 
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THE RUSSELL PICTURES. 


In this issue is commenced the reproduction of a series of 
superb frontispieces from pictures painted expressly for the 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM by C. M. Russell, the cowboy artist. 

Of Mr. Russell’s talent, little need here be said. To Montana 
citizens his masterful creations have been for years at once a mar- 
vel and a delight; probably there is not in all the State a man or 
woman to whom the name of ‘*Charley Russell” is not as familiar 
as a household word. Like the National Park or the copper 
mines, he is one of the institutions of their country. 

Yet his reputation is by no means confined to his adopted 
home. In the tight little island over the sea, the walls of more 
than one lordly pile are adorned with the productions of his 
genius, while nearer at hand, in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
St. Louis, Chicago, numerous examples of his work are to be 
found. Within the year his fame has spread, from the constantly 
widening distribution of his pictures, even more rapidly than in 
the past, and it is only a matter of months until Mr. Russell comes 
to be recognized for what he is—one of the artistic geniuses of the 
day. 

The pictures to be presented in the magazine will embrace the 
Striking and romantic features of the old frontier life, from the 
day of Lewis and Clark to the passing of the buffalo and, with it 
the time when old things passed away and all things became new. 
There will be hunting scenes, pictures of the cowboy, of the cow 
pony, of the red man in peace and the red man in war. There is 
only one man qualified to portray these things—one who has lived 
the life from boyhood and is able to put what he has seen on 
canvas that others may also see it. That man is Charles M. 
Russell. He is one who, like Kipling, ‘‘Paints The Thing as He 
Sees It for the God of Things As They Are.” 

The pictures will be accompanied by descriptive sketches and 
stories written by Wm. Bleasdell Cameron, who from his familiar- 
ity with the life of the west, will treat the various subjects sympa- 
thetically. 

A limited number of copies of the frontispieces will be struck 
off, upon heavy plate paper, with wide margin, suitable for 
framing; these may be obtained by addressing the publication 
oftice of the magazine at the nominal price of fifty cents each. 
An exceptional opportunity will thus be afforded a few of the 
admirers of Mr. Russell’s art to secure at trifling cost repro- 
ductions of some of his latest and best work in durable and 
attractive form. 

* * * 


INVESTIGATIONS OF THE U.S. FISH COM- 
MISSION. 


During the past season the U. S. Fish Commission has carried 
on a number of important investigations inthe West. Four differ- 
ent parties were in the field. One under Dr. C. A. Gilbert of 
Stanford University, made a careful examination of all the coastal 
streams from San Francisco northward as far as the Rogue River 
in Oregon. Another under Prof. Evermann spent six weeks investi- 
gating the group of isolated lakes in southern Oregon. Another 
under Mr. B. A. Bean and Dr. W. C. Kendall is studying the habits 
of the redfish (or blue-back salmon) at Wallowa Lake, Oregon, 
while still another party under Mr. Cloudsley Rutter is studying 
the salmon streams west of Puget Sound. 

Each of these parties has made extensive collections of the 
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native fishes and of all other forms of aquatic life. 
attention is paid to the food of the fishes and to their habits. The 
physical characters of the various streams and lakes were deter- 
mined, and soundings and temperature observations were made on 
all the lakes examined. The collections obtained are very valuable 
and contain a number of new species. Mr. Rutter obtained numer- 
Ous specimens of the two species of fine trout discovered in 
Crescent Lake by Admiral Beardslee and recently described by 
Dr. Jordan as Salmo gairdneri crescentis and Salmo gairdneri heardsleei : 

Another important line of work has been carried on by Prof. 
A. J. Woolman of the Duluth high school. He has devoted the 
summer to a study of the food of the fishes of Lake Superior. 
He has given particular attention to the food of the whitefish and 
lake herring, and has obtained very interesting results. 


% * *% 


EXERCISE CAUTION. 


If there is any one thought which, above all others, we would 
firmly and indelibly impress upon the mind of the sportsman, it is 
that contained in the two words with which this paragraph is 
entitled: “Exercise caution.” If only this simple rule had been 
remembered and put into practice by one and all of the sportsmen 
of the country, how many accidents and fatalities might have 
been avoided, and how many grief-wrung and bereaved hearts 
might have been spared their pain during the past few years, or 
even months, which have but just taken their departure. 

One of the first thoughts which should be brought home to 
the wielder of the gun, and so forcibly that he could never forget 
it, is the realization of the fact that in his hands he carries the possi 
bility of instant death. A thoughtless move, an unintentional 
pressure of the finger, and the death dealing charge leaps forth, 
and such results as may chance to follow therefrom are utterly 
and immutably beyond recall. The hunter should, before ever he 
ventures afield with loaded gun, so stamp upon his memory this 
thought above all other thoughts, that its recollection will remain 
with him constantly, and under all circumstances, as though by 
instinct or second nature. 

How many times we have had occasion to observe the 
absolute necessity of this. We remember well, first of all, the day 
on which we purchased our first gun: a rifle. It was offered for 
sale by a farmer of the vicinity, who had never had time or occa- 
sion to make use of it, and was consequently ready and anxious 
to dispose of it for a few dollars. Arriving at his home, we were 
informed that he was in the barn, and when at length we discovered 
him and made known our errand, he made haste to produce the 
piece from its resting place behind a grain bin. 

“Will it shoot straight?” he reiterated in response to our eager 
inquiry, “well, | guess. Just see me drive that nail, there, stickin’ 
out of that ’ere door.” And the careless fellow drew up the 
gun and fired without a thought as to where the bullet might finally 
bring up in its flight. The result was that although the nail was 
missed by some few inches, yet a fat and favorite sow, just outside 
the door, was hit fair and square and instantly killed, thereby bring- 
ing upon the heedless farmer a loss of more than the value of 
the rifle. 

Then, a little later, came a longing for a fowlingpiece, resulting 
in the purchase of a neat little shotgun. No sooner had we acquired 
some little renown for skill in its use, than ademure and seemingly 
much abused friend came to us and told with an injured air how 
that of all the sportsmen in the village, not one had the friendship 
or even civility to consent to his accompanying them on any of 
their excursions afield, and would not | confer this small favor 
upon him? At once our compassion was aroused, and with many 
a severe censure of the unfeeling selfishness of these rude fellows 
for their unobliging dispositions, out of the kindness of our heart 
a hunt was arranged to take place at once. 

Shall we ever forget that day! No sooner were we well afield 
than the cause of the unwonted and heretofore unaccountable 
churlishness of the huntsmen of the place at once became apparent. 
Our companion proved to be nothing more nor less than the embodi- 
ment and personification of gross carelessness, handling his gun 
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in a most outrageous manner, endangering our life every few 
moments and with his uncontrollable excitement, hasty shots, 
premature discharges and luckless mishaps, rendering our escape, 
safe and sound, but little short of a miracle. Profoundly we vowed 
upon that day that if once we should escape with a sound skin, 
never again would we be found afield in that particular company, 
even though we too be styled basely lacking in courtesy; and we 
faithfully kept our vow. 

But it is not the amateur and uniniated alone that needs to have 
a thought for this matter. Many an old sportsman as well sorely 
needs a word of caution occasionally. All the accidents which 
occur to gunners are not confined to the amateurs, by any means. 
Undoubtedly every one of our readers can testify as to that fact 
from his own remembrance. Some of the saddest accidents on 
record have occurred to the most cautious. 

We recall an instance in particular which occurred some years 
ago in the Adirondack regions. A gentleman of the most careful 
and thoughtful habits was on an expedition through the wilderness 
in company with his guides. Indeed, so cautious was he that he 
would permit but one firearm to be carried in the party, a pistol, 
which he himself carried with every precaution; and it was only 
after many misgivings that he was prevailed upon to carry even 
this. In an unguarded moment, during the trip, it chanced to 
slip from his pocket, and striking upon a rock was discharged, its 
ball passing through his body. The unfortunate man lived but a 
few minutes, and simply recovered consciousness long enough to 
exclaim, ‘‘Oh, that fatal pistol!” 

Similar instances, almost without number, could be cited to 
demonstrate the truth of our proposition that too much care can- 
not be exercised by anyone, be he the merest tyro, or a veteran of 
years of experience. Many are the tried sportsmen who have, as 
the result of a rash shot, injured their friends or themselves, 
killed their dogs or decoys, or destroyed the property of others. 
We once feli in with an old sportsman who was wont to test a 
companion, with whom he was not thoroughly acquainted, in an 
amusing but most effective manner. 

Upon first entering the woods, he was sure to be found well in 
the rear, out of harm’s way of a carelessly handled gun. As soon 
as the cover was entered he would quietly pick up a good sized bit 
of turf or wood, and hurling it through the brush, cry out, “Mark!” 

If his companion heedlessly blazed away, not knowing at what 
he was shooting or even its exact whereabouts, then he was im- 
mediately adjudged as being a dangerous person with which to be 
associated; but if, on the contrary, he conducted himself circum- 
spectly, withholding his fire until the ruse was detected, he was 
forthwith complimented upon his good sense and discriminating 
caution, and full explanations followed. 

Let every sportsman, if he does not feel privileged to test a 
companion, at least thoroughly test himself, and if he finds himself 
without flaw in this respect, let him not wax over confident there- 
from, but if he finds that he is in the least prone to nervousness, 
heedlessness, or carelessness, let him untiringly school himself 
until this one lesson at least shall have been thoroughly learned; 
that lack of proper caution in the use of the gun may never, under 
any circumstances, be laid at his door. 


WILD RICE AS A FOOD ATTRACTION FOR 
WATERFOWL. 


One of the very best foods for waterfowl is wild or Indian 
rice, and there would appear to be no good reason why it should 
not be introduced and thrive in many localities where it is now 
unknown. Throughout Minnesota, Wisconsin and parts of Mani- 
toba it grows naturally, and wherever it be found the sportsman is 
Sure of good duck shooting in the fall. Not only is it greatly 
sought after by wild ducks, but it is one of the most delicious 
vegetables for soups and puddings as well, and after acquiring a 
taste for it the white man, like his red brother, will esteem it equal 
if not superior to any other used in the preparation of these table 
dishes. 

The hunting Indians in October repair to the lakes and streams 


where it grows and gather a supply for use with their venison 
and fish when on their trapping grounds in the winter. With two 
small sticks in the form of paddles, they move about in the shallow 
water of the rice beds in their birch canoes, bending the heads over 
and threshing them between the sticks so that the grain falls into 
the canoes. It isafterward parched in an oven or before the camp 
fire in pans, after which it is ready for use and will keep indefi- 
nitely. 

In places upon the Pacific Coast the imported German carp has 
practically destroyed the feeding grounds of the ducks, so that 
their migratory flights have been deflected, and where in former 


. years the best of shooting was to be had, there is now little or 


none, the carp having eaten every green thing to the roots. In 
such places as these it might be worth while to try the experiment 
of planting wild rice. If successful, the sportsmen of any locality 
would be well repaid for the slight cost and trouble of securing 
the seed. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, at Winnipeg; Manitoba, are in a 
position to secure the grain from their outlying posts and might 
supply persons wishing to purchase it, upon application. Mr. 
Richard Valentine, of Janesville, Wisconsin, is an authority on 
wild rice culture and has furnished it for seed to persons in ali parts 
of America. The following letter from Mr. Valentine wil be found 


of interest. 
JANESVILLE, WIS., Oct. 7, 1897. 
Editor Western Field and Stream. 

In answer to your enquiry of the 6th beg to state as follows: 

More than twenty years ago I wrote an article for Forest 
and Stream suggesting the planting of wild rice in waters where it 
did not grow naturally, as a food attraction for waterfowl. At 
that time I had never known of the seed being gathered for plant- 
ing purposes and I made the suggestion merely as a sportsman who 
was interested in aiding my gunning friends. The article attracted 
widespread attention and was the cause of my being flooded with 
letters from all parts of the country, asking where the sed could 
be obtained. As it seemed to devolve upon meto furnish .:2 seed, 
I wrote to several Indian traders in Wisconsin and Minnesota, asking 
if they could obtain it for me and finally found one who could. 
Since that time I have handled from 200 to 500 bushels of wild rice 
seed each season, and have shipped it to points from California to 
Maine and from Minnesota to Florida. 

In a great many cases the planting was a success and in some 
it failed, but I am satisfied that failure came more often from plant- 
ing at the wrong time than from fault in the seed. For instance, 
seed planted in the fall before the ducks have left for the south, or 
planted in southern waters before the ducks had gone north, would 
merely become food for them before it had time to germinate. 
For northern waters I recommend that the seed be planted as late 
as possible in the fall, and for southern waters, late in the spring 
after the birds have left for their nesting grounds. 

It is needless for me to speak of the great attraction wild rice 
has for all kinds of water fowl, as any one who has ever visited 
the great rice fields of Minnesota and Wisconsin, and seen the 
myriads of wild ducks feeding upon the seed, knows there is no 
food its equal. It will grow on a mud bottom, in water from a 
few inches, to four feet indepth, but the heaviest crops seem to 
grow in shallow water where there is little or no current. So 
nutritious is it, that within a week after reaching the rice fields the 
ducks become as ‘‘fat as butter.” 

The seed is more like rye than like the rice of commerce, and 
I really think the name “wild rye” would be a more appropriate 
one for it. It is dark in color and from one-half to three-quarters 
of aninch in length. It heads cut somewhat like common oats, 
and | have seen single heads that would furnish a double handful 
of seed. If there is any other information your readers would like 
upon the subject, I will be pleased to give it. RICHARD VALENTINE. 


* * * 


THEY ALL WANT DOGS. 


The associate editor of the magazine, Mr. W. B. Cameren, 
who has been making an extended trip through the West, has been 
besieged with enquiries from sportsmen wishing to secure good 
dogs as to where they might be purchased. Breeders of pointers, 
Setters, cockers and Chesapeakes—in fact, of any description of 
dog used in field sport, would consult their interests by advertising 
their stock in WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. In answer to an adver- 
tisement in the magazine of a pair of English setters for sale, 
a St. Paul fancier recently received more than forty letters from 
prospective purchasers. Advertise your dogs. Sportsmen all over 
the country will be glad to learn where they can get one. 
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GOOD CAMP! UWGH TAH IWH! 


If any one thinks that sporting interests are languishing in 
these United States, he will be moved to different thoughts by 
examining the prospectus of the New England Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation, which contemplates a mammoth exposition in Boston next 
March, beginning on the 14th, as advertised, and continuing two 
weeks. 

Encouraged no doubt by the enviable results secured in the 
past at Philadelphia, Chicago and New York, sporting goods 
dealers propose to eclipse all previous attempts and have secured 
for this exposition a building, the largest of its kind, which affords 
full six acres of floor space, and will add startling and realistic 
features which have never been introduced before. At the Phila- 
delphia Centennial in 1876, the Hunter’s Camp set up by the New 
York Forest and Stream was a unique and attractive exhibit, but it 
was only an adjunct to the main show; whereas now, at Boston, 
the grand fout ensemble is to be in character and kind, and we are 
to have realism and nature in multifarious and comprehensive 
aspects, with living demonstrations of actual life in the woods, 
such as Indian and backwoods camps, with bucks, squaws, guides, 
hunters and trappers, en grand tenue; and miniature lakes where 
canoes, kayaks, pirogues and all kinds of craft may be exploited; 
a game park filled with living animals, an art gallery for al fresco 
photographs and hunting scenes, a rifle range and pistol gallery, 
log cabins, tepees, wigwams, tents and all sorts of outfits, appliances 
and apparatus such as have absorbed the interest of our sportsmen 
for a quarter of a century, and employed the best talent of at least 
one hundred and fifty sporting periodicals and magazines in the 
meantime. 





Hunters’ CAMP at THE CENTENNIAL,1876. 
(From Sketch by Thos. R. Davis for Harper’s Weekly. 


Some such a frontier display was introduced into the Minne- 
sota exhibit at the New Orleans Cotton Fair in 1884, by Mr. Charles 
Hallock, which personated groups of squaws in camp, Indians 
gathering wild rice and spearing fish from canoes, the cariole and 
dog team, all with natural environment of snow and water effects, 
together with a reproduction of Minnehaha Falls twenty feet high. 
Mr. Hallock also conceived the Hunter’s Camp at Philadelphia. 
Those who may perchance recall those realistic scenes which were 
presented on a comparatively small field, will readily imagine what 
a grand conception this later Boston exposition is to be, and can- 
not but admire the genius which dominates such breadth and 
scope. As the scheme develops later on, we shall be pleased to 
report progress. Meanwhile ample information with circulars and 
diagrams will be furnished by the general manager, Mr. Charles 
W. Dimick, 216 Washington street, Boston, who will also honor 
applications for floor space. 


The National Fish Congress which is to convene at Tampa, 
Florida, next January, will be an important event. It will discuss 
the sponge industry, and oyster, frog and turtle culture, as well as 
fish culture, and object lessons will be taught right where the 
turtles crawl and the fish disport. It is also proposed to 





WESTERN MELD AND STREAM. 


organize an international fishing association at the congress. 


The 
condition, extent, methods and needs of the great commercial 
fisheries will receive considerable attention, as well as the question 


of fishery legislation. The motto will be, ‘‘Line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.” 

Mr. Fred A. Ober, an author of note who has been spending 
the past six months in southern and lower California, writes us 
that they fish Lake Tahoe for large trout with a line of fine twisted 
wire 180 feet long, in water which is 200 feet deep, using a brass 
Oval spoon four inches long by one and a half wide, and swivel. 
The lake is 1700 feet deep in places and the trout run from two to 
twelve pounds in weight. There does not appear to be any veg- 
etable growth in the lake, and the trout feed on minnows. Rods 
are little used. 

Those of our readers who are blessed with bright boys or girls 
could do a great deal towards spreading the love for field sports 
by encouraging them to canvass all their friends to subscribe for 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. In this way they can earn as prem- 
iums any article they may desire. See particulars on another page, 





IN AUTUMN SERE. 
Bob White, along the sunlight hills 
We heard thy plaintive call; 
My heart thy piping voice still fills 
With memories of that fall! 
Thus sounded thy sweet whistle then: 
Bob White! Wheat’s ripe! Heart's light! 


She walked beside me then and smiled 
To hear thy anxious cry, 

While we the happy hours beguiled 
*Neath that fair autumn sky; 

When tuned thy sweet note to our hearts, 

Bob White! Hope’s bright! Heart’s light! 


Bob White, thy cry, so sad tonight, 
Still with my heart keeps tune: 
I walk alone ’neath skies less bright 
That autumn fled too soon! 
Thy cry is sad as then ’twas light. 
Good night, Bob White. Bob White, good night. 


—W. Oakley Stout. 





BY A SOUTH DAKOTA LAKE. 

You ask me what Iam doing at Lake Preston, and in answer 
I will say: I came to try and work off a bad fit of the ‘‘blues,” 
and, incidentally, take a crack at the ducks. Things at home were 
at a stand-still with little promise of improvement in the near 
future, so 1 borrowed a gun and came out here: where | borrowed 
a boat; engaged board at a farm house; pitched my tent down 
near the lake shore, for a convenient loafing place, and otherwise 
prepared for the contest. 

Lake Preston—that is, the lake proper (the town being in 
South Dakota is of course dry), has been dry for seven years. 
This year Nature, having found that the prohibitory laws had no 
reference tothe lakes, sent snow and rain in abundance, and the 
glad waters came and once more lapped its long fevered shores. 
Eight years ago I was at Lake Preston. The lake was then nearly 
dry, but i heard marvelous tales of the great numbers cf ducks in 
this section when the lakes had water in them, and viewing the 
wide reach of rushes, and all manner of aquatic growth in the dry 
beds, concluded it must be a great place for wild fowl, and resolved 
to visit it again at some favorable time. Year after year reports 
came of continued drouth until the August number of WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM announced the lakes of the Northwest were in 
better condition for ducks than they had been for years. Writing 
for information I learned that the lakes of this section were in fine 
Shape, with results as related. 

A mile west of where my tent is pitched there is a narrow 
place in the lake connecting two much wider reaches. Across this 
narrow place a road crosses on a long grade with a bridge in the 
middle. This grade makes a fine stand for shooters morning aid 
evening as the ducks fly back and forth from one section of the 
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lake to another. Of an evening I have seen a line of shooters 
extending clear across this grade amounting to from ten to twenty 
in all. One evening as I lay in my tent the continual booming of 
the guns put it into my mind to time them, and I counted fifty 
reports in the short space of eight minutes. These fifty shots 
probably netted one duck brought to bag, and a dozen or so 
wounded ones that escaped in the long grass. One little adventure 
of my own, in the duck shooting line, will give a good idea of a 
duck hunter’s experiences. 

The ducks had been sulking for several days and it was very 
hard to get a shot, as they would skulk into the long grass, as 
they do when moulting, where it was impossible to get them up. 
The thermometer was ranging well up toward the nineties, with a 
bright sun and no wind. I had about decided to give up the chase 
and return empty handed, when a strong wind sprang up from the 
south and came roaring through the long grass. After this came 
the rumble of several shots fired almost simultaneously along the 
south shore, and then, as if by magic, the air was full of wheeling, 
darting ducks. I sat in my boat and watched for a shot to come 
conveniently in front of me, but things went by contraries. Did 
| watch in front they came from the rear, did I watch to the right 
they came from the left, and with a flip were gone before I could 
get onto them. I had wasted a number of shots in this way 
before | concluded to stand up. 

The gun I had borrowed was a ten pound, ten gauge special 
Parker ducking gun, with tremendous long reach at either end. 


After this, I found it more convenient to stand in the lake 
beside my boat and do my shooting. My biood was up now, and 
I turned loose ‘‘the best there was in the shop,” and in fifteen 
minutes had twenty-four ducks down. This being within one of 
the limit | commenced to retrieve and succeeded in gathering 
twenty-one of them. 

Looking from my tent door as | write, I can see here and 
there, wheeling above the lake, a small flock of ducks, while in an 
open stretch of water just in front is collected, perhaps, a thousand 
mud hens. Yellow shanks, dunlins, sand snipe and now and then a 
golden plover, dot the shore, while a couple of hundred yards 
away I see a flock of blue wing teal that have come out on the land 
and are sitting in the sun. Lake Preston is perhaps the poorest 
lake in this section just now on account of the great amount of 
shooting done here. From one-half to five miles from town there 
are lakes Thompson, Henry, Whitewood and Preston, all in fine 
condition; while fifteen to twenty-five miles away are lakes Badger, 
John, Albert, Norden and Poinsett, with numerous smaller ones 
scattered about. 

This is no new shooting ground as it was celebrated fifteen 
years ago, and shooters from all parts of the world have been here; 
but as the lakes have been dry so long this will doubtless be news 
to many of the old shooters. The ducks are mainly blue wing 
teal and spoonbills. The spoonbills here are just as good as the 
teal, as there are no fish for them to get at. There are all kinds of 
ducks, however, and in the west end of Preston and most of the 





ALL THE SAME AS aT Home. 


Not such a gun as a man in a dilapidated condition would be 
expected to be using for his health, but as I had but one friend to 
whom I could appeal and he had but one gun, it was not a matter 
of choice. 

The boat I had borrowed was not one of my favorite round 
bottomed iron boats, but a dainty little thing of the three board 
pattern, having only about a twenty-inch bearing at the widest. 
At first it was hard for me to stand in it, but I soon became 
accustomed to its eccentricities, so that I could stand and shoot 
out of it with tolerable safety. Experience in shooting from a 
boat has taught me that one can stand and shoot at right angles 
with the keel without any bad results if he shoot from the right 
shoulder to the left, or from the left shoulder to the right, having 
the spring of his arm and shoulder to help resist the recoil; but 
shooting to the left from the left shoulder, results are very differ- 
ent, as the shock comes squarely against the body. 

The first duck that came along arrived from the left, and it 
being more convenient I threw my gun to the left shoulder and 
fired. I saw the bird fold in the air but I beat him down, for in 
the same instant I landed on my back inthelake. Had the weather 
been cold this would have been rather a serious accident, but as 
weather and water were both warm and the latter only about 
fifteen inches deep, it proved only an irritating diversion. I was 
up before my canvas clothes were thoroughly wet through. My 
feet were dry, as they were encased in hip boots and were up while 
I was down. 


other lakes there are lots of red theads, while a few geese are 
coming in from the north. There has been a cold storage room 
at Lake Preston where shooters could store their game for preser- 
vation until used, but the sheriff came and closed it up the other 
day, charging the keeper with holding game for shipment out of 
the State. There is much more game being shot than can be 
used here. Shooters who have shot game depending on the cold 
storage for its preservation, have dropped their little bunches of 
twenty-five by the roadside to be rid of them. 1 saw several such 
bunches, and it seemed to me if such was to be the result of the 
law, it was more a crime than a benefaction; anv one coming here 
for sport should bring a large family along to eat up game, unless 
one can shoot it down in pure wantonness, which very few would 
like to do as, situated as 1am, I can usually supply the needs of 
the day at one shot, though I gave twenty-five ducks to one family 
the other day, who salted them down for future use. 

I have watched the shooter coming along the road from the lake 
with anywhere from one to twenty-five ducks at which they fired any 
where from twenty-five tothree hundred shots. Not one could pay 
the expenses of the day with the price his game would bring in 
the best market, so it can not be the profit that incites the shooter 
to kill; but it is a relic of barbaric days that has descended to us 
all from the time when our ancestors supplied their needs by the 
chase. However, | have decided not to settle the vexing question 
of game protection, and will drop the subject here. 

Lake Preston, S. D., Oct. 4. E. P. JAQUES. 
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MINNESOTA DEER AND THE LAW. 


GAME AND FISH COMMISSION, St. Paul, Oct. 7, 1897. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

Yours of the 5th to hand and contents noted, and will say in 
reply that our law prohibits the taking of any game out of Minne- 
sota, and the Commission are in favor of having that law 
enforced. Personally | am in favor of allowing a sportsman 
who comes to Minnesota to shoot to take a reasonable amount of 
his game home with him, to show that he has shot something, as 
long as he obeys our laws in other respects, but the balance of the 
Commission think otherwise, and of course they have the law on 
their side. 

This year we will have an unusually large number of sportsmen 
from all over the United States coming here to hunt deer, Michigan 
having a $25 gun license the same as Wisconsin and North Dakota. 
1 have had at least twenty communications from parties, some of 
them as high as twenty in the party, saying they were coming to 
Minnesota this year, having hunted other seasons before this in 
some of the other States that have imposed a license. Personally, 
I am not in favor of a license for hunting, but if this thing keeps 
up, Minnesota, in self-defense, will be compelled to put on a gun 
license the same as other States, in order to save our deer. Of 
course if it is generally understood that a man cannot take any 
game out of the State with him, a great many of them will not 
come, and others will not kill the deer if they cannot take them 
home with them. 1 have advices from all over the deer country 
that deer and moose are plentiful. 

I suppose you have read of the order we have got from the 
Indian Department, and I assure you that, as a Commission, we 
appreciate it very much and it is one of the best things that has ever 
happened to the game interests of Minnesota. The Indians you 
know kill a great deal of game for the traders who flock around 
and on the reservations and buy it from them for little or nothing. 
The Indians do the hard part of the work and the traders reap 
all the benefit. Commissioner Jones’ order will put a stop to all 
this, as hereafter they cannot ship game off the reservations in 
violation of the laws of Minnesota. 

S. F. FULLERTON, 
Executive Agent. 





DAWN OF NIGHT. 
Night rises yawning from her couch 
And dons a robe of black; 
From jewel case then takes a star 
And pins the curtain back. 
Her blushing queen, just peeping through, 
Turns black to silvered gray, 
While fainter glows the crimson west 
Where sleeps the king of day. 
—E. P. Jaques. 


HAP-HAPPENINGS. 


Remarkable incidents of personal experience, as told by sportsmen 
Readers are invited to contribute. 
SURPRISING SHOTS. 

Mr. W. E. Noyes, while out shooting recently in the vicinity of 
Forest Lake, made a most remarkable shot. Five teal ducks came 
along in full flight about forty yards, and in passing opposite him he 
killed all five with his first barrel to the utter amazement of others 
who were farther down the line awaiting their chance for a shot at 
the same flock. Only one of the five was not dead when picked 
up, there being a distance of twenty-five feet between the nearest 
and farthest one as they lay just where they fell. At another time 
Mr Noyes shot into a flock of nine Canada geese, killing seven 
with the first barrel and one with the second, retrieving all eight. 

A REMARKABLE CATCH. 

Mr. R. D. Czeikowitz, of St. Paul, a bred-in-the-bone sportsman, 
while out bass fishing at Lake Johanna the past summer, landed 
two good-sized bass at one cast. Mr. Czeikowitz has a way of 
his own of securing his frog with two hooks, one at each end, 
which accounts for his lucky catch, the bass evidently having vied 
with each other to see which could swallow the frog first, taking 
it from each end at the same instant. 


themselves. 
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THE STORY OF THE COWBOY. 


The story of the cowboy has been told, by shreds and patches, 
many times, but probably never so completely, so gracefully or so 
sympathetically as by Mr. Hough. The author shows in his work 
the strong admiration he bears for this virile, resourceful type of 
American manhood,—this cowboy, with the mark of his individu- 
ality and serious purpose in life as plainly stamped upon him as 
though it were seared in the flesh with one of his own branding irons, 
Mr. Hough is glad to avow himself brother to this laconic, mas- 
terful man of the plains. It is the hero-worship of Carlyle over 
again, in a materialistic age—would the relapse were more frequent! 

The volume is full of interest from first to last. It is neces- 
sarily for the most part descriptive, and an author less gifted than 
Mr. Hough might have tired his reader before he reached the end. 
But Mr. Hough excels in description, and that he does not do so 
is the best proof of his tact and resource. It was a difficult under- 
taking, the writing of such a book, and the author is to be con- 
gratulated upon the skill which he has brought to his task. 

The illustrations are by Russell, the cowboy artist, and Wm. 
L. Wells. Mr. Russell’s pictures, as the work of a practical man 
of the range, possess peculiar interest and value. 

The Story of the Cowboy, by E. Hough; 349 pp., D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. Cloth, $1.50. 








Amateur Photo by J. W. G. Dunn. 


A DUCK BOAT TRUCK. 


I enclose a print of a truck I had made last winter for my 


Mullins duck boat. It has given me so much satisfaction that I 
will give a short description in hope that it may be of assistance 
to some of your readers who have had to carry a duck boat and 
outfit for a mile or so on their shoulders, and who do not wish to 
repeat the performance. One can put his boat on this truck, load 
in Shells, decoys and gun, and walk off with it as easily as a wheel- 
barrow. The wheels are light buggy wheels, thirty inches in diameter, 
the axles of iron, one inch square, and long enough to clear the 
wheels on each side about three inches. The axle is bent so as to 
fit the bottom of the boat, this keeps it from shifting from side to 
Side, and does away with the necessity of fastening the boat in the 
middle, except on a rough road. In the middle of the axle an 
oak tongue runs parallel with the length of the boat, forty-two 
inches, towards the bow. This is fastened with two U shaped 
bolts to the axle, and at the bow end of the tongue is a place to 
run a Strap through; this goes around the bow of the boat and 
keeps it from slipping off the truck, as the harder you pull on the 
boat the tighter it wedges it into the strap. The wheels come off 
the axle and so does the tongue, so that in shipping the boat on 
the cars everything goes right into the cockpit. A wrench is 
fastened to the tongue at the axle end, and is always at hand when 
needed. That enthusiastic duck hunter H. C. Lawrence, St. Paul, 
Minn., suggested making the truck in this way, and also put it 
together for me. BENDER. 
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SIX DOLLARS FOR TWO. 


WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM and the new Magazine of BIRDS 
will be sent to any address for one year on receipt of two dollars. 
Either one is worth many times the price. If you are already a 
subscriber to WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, the period will be ex- 
tended one year from date of expiration. This offer is limited, so 
take advantage of it mow. It entitles you also to the handsome 
premium picture (19x25) of the Golden Pheasant, the price of which 
in art stores is $3.50. We unhesitatingly pronounce Birds one of 
the prettiest publications of the day, a perfect marvel for the 
price, and no home is complete without it. Address John P. Burk- 
hard, Publisher WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, St. Paul, Minn., U. S. 


A. Fora sample copy of Birds send 15 cents in stamps to the 


Nature Study Publishing Co., Chicago; or it may be found on the 
news stands. 





CONSERVE THE CHICKENS. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

In your September number you say you would like to hear 
from your readers on whether chickens are growing scarcer in the 
Northwest, accordingly I give you my observations. 

Before going out for my annual shoot, I try to locate chickens 
so I won’t be going it blind. On writing to various points the 
universal reply was “Chickens very plenty.” On hearing from 
one place that chickens were plenty, but four men from lowa 
were there shocting for the market, I sent that word direct to 
Chief Fullerton, asking him to look after these fellows. I located 
myself with friends at Echo, Minn., where we found birds scarce 
and wild, coveys of two to four being the rule. While we got 
a fairly good bag, it was only done by long shots and very careful 
work of my dogs. By inquiring amongst farmers | learned that a 
great many chickens had been killed from August 15 to September 
ist, and a game warden, so! was told, only seven miles away. I 
for one believe that unless something is done to better protect the 
chickens, none will be found except on long rides from the Twin 
Cities, and they will soon go as the others, as hunters will go where 
the chickens are. 


I suggest asa remedy: Stop the absolute marketing of chickens 
and quail; neither to be shot when snow is on the ground, as some 
hunters unmercifully slaughtered quail last season after snow fell. 
Again put a license of at least one dollar on every man or boy 
carrying a gun, that money to go to game warden fund. Appoint 
one warden for each township where birds are found, but not a 


resident of township where he serves. The month of August is 
the month the wholesale butchering is done. Other months 
chickens hide in standing grain and cannot be found. Protect 
in August. Stop selling, and I believe ina few years a few miles 
ride from the twin cities any September day, a good shoot can be 
had. Something must be done and that at once, or good bye to 
the sport of chicken shooting. Let others be heard from, and a 
better condition of things can be had. O. B. CLARK. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





ONE MAN’S VIEW OF THE LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

A copy of the breezy FIELD AND STREAM was received by me 
some time ago, and I thought a line about the “land of sunshine,” 
as you Easterners call it, might not be without interest. 

You would think it was the land of some good warm place, 
at least, if you were here now, for it is rather on the shady side of 
110 here this week. In ’Frisco, so they say, one never sees sum- 
mer clothing or mosquitoes, but in Riverside they can be found, 
not always and unvaryingly, but about one hundred and forty- 
three months out of twelve years. 

Flowers bloom here always, the reader can easily believe. 
People suffer, sweat and swear morning noon and night, and wear 
out their staunchest energies fanning themselves. It does get bot 
here, but if you go down to Fort Yuma, you will find it hotter. 
Fort Yuma is probably the hottest place on earth. The thermome- 
ter stays at 120 in the shade all the time-——except when it varies 
and goes higher. It is a United States military post and its occu- 
pants get so used to the terrific heat that they suffer without it. 
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There is a tradition that a very wicked soldier died there once 
and, of course, went straight to the hottest corner of perdition. 
The very next day he telegraphed back for his blankets. There is 
no doubt about the truth of this statement. There can be no 
doubt about it. I have seen the place where that soldier used to 
board. 

Then some will want to know about the centipedes, and 
tarantulas, rattlers and scorpions. Are there any here? Let me 
give you an illustratlon: 

Land agent to Eastern capitalist: 
ing. Just see how easy it is for him. 
about. Makes regular boy’s play of it. 
to farm it.” 

Small boy (native): ‘*Yas, pop’s skippin’ an’ hoppin’ all right, 
but its to keep outen the way of the rattlesnakes and tarantulas 
what he turns up. Savey?” A. BRININSTOOL. 

Riverside, Cal. 


‘*‘Look at that man plough- 
See how he skips and hops 
California is the place 





READY FOR THE HuNT. 


“WE’LL ALL GO A-HUNTING TODAY.” 


Drink, puppy, drink, and let every puppy drink 

That *s old enough to lap or to swallow; 

For he’ll grow into a hound, so we’ll pass the bottle ’round, 
And merrily we’il whoop and we’ll halloa! 

‘ —English Hunting Song. 

It is a matter for surprise that hunting, in the English sense, 
has not become more popular in the United States, or, rather, in the 
Western States. The facilities for the sport can surely be nowhere 
surpassed; there are foxes, jack rabbits and coyotes where you 
will for the seeking; good horses can be bought for a song, and 
all that remains to complete the outfit is the pack. And surely no 
more glorious sport can be devised than this grand old English 
one of following the hounds. To rise with the lark, when 

“All Nature looks smiling and gay,” 
and with a high-strung, intelligent steed beneath one, to dash over 
mile on mile of sweeping meadow to the rythmic beat of his 
hoofs, with the fresh breath of the morning in one’s nostrils and 
the baying music of the hounds setting all one’s nerves a-tingle 
surely this is sport! 

In Manitoba and the Canadian Northwest hunt clubs are by 
no means uncommon, and an invitation to join in one of the runs 
of a club is a treat not soon to go out of mind. At Grenfell, 
Qu’Appelle and other points good packs are kept. All Americans 
are good horsemen, it matters not on which side of the “line” they 
be found. Let us exploit the fascinations of a day with the 
hounds. Let Sir Reynard share a portion of the attention which 
we bestow upon the ducks, the deer, the quail and the grouse; 
they will be grateful for the respite and more plentiful. Let us 


“Join the glad throng that goes laughing along 
And all go a-hunting today!” 
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CAPTIOUS CRITICISM. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

In the August number of this magazine, I noticed that one cor- 
respondent tries to make light of the quantity of game here in 
Maine. I doubt not that there is grand fishing and hunting in Itasca 
County and in many other parts of Minnesota, and fortunate is the 
man who lives there; and I agree with the author in his denuncia- 
tion of the game hog. But there are other States in the Union, 
and Maine is not the least. 

Perhaps his favorite county can show ten moose, deer 
and caribou to Maine’s one, but it will need something more than 
mere statements to convince New England sportsmen, nevertheless. 
The Boston hunter to go to Bangor on his way to Rangeley would 
travel over two hundred miles out of his way, and the lakes can 
be reached in less than ten hours instead of requiring several days. 

What if the trout and land-locked salmon do not reach a 
weight of twenty pounds and over? Isit not as genuine sport to 
catch a brook trout on a light rod as it is to subdue a twenty-five 
pound salmon on heavier tackle? 

Now, gentlemen, do not try to cry down the good old State 
of Maine. There are mistakes in her fish and game laws, all of us 
except those who framed them, know this; but game is plenty and 
true sportsmen are welcome. The time may come when we will 
have a universal system of game laws, respected and obeyed by all, 
and until this comes we must be guided by those which exist, be 
they right or wrong. R. H. ROCKWOOD. 

Orano, Maine. 





THE BRAVE LITTLE COCKER. 


The Fashion Cocker Kennel, whose advertisement appears in 
our kennel columns, recently sent one of their handsome black 
cockers, Stubb's Junior No. 44527, to Lieut. V. A. Caldwell, Fort 
Missoula, Montana. We congratulate the lieutenant on his pur- 


chase, and are glad to note an increasing demand for this most 
useful and interesting little member of the dog family. 
a most happy companion afield as well as in the home. 


They make 


The Blooming Grove Park Association, whose game preserve 
of 17,000 acres is located among the ‘‘knobs” of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, has been so successful in propagating English and Mongolian 
pheasants, that it is able to make an annual shooting season for 
them which opens in October, this year, coincident with the date 
for quail. It has a fly casting contest, a rifle competition, and a 
shooting tournament for live and clay birds, which occupies the 
15th and 16th days of this month, preceding. 





FLORIDA NOTES. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

With rod and reel at Captiva Pass, Fla., Mr. Rogers and 
myself caught in two hours thirty channel bass, lady fish, carallio, 
sea trout, Spanish mackerel and mangrove snappers. I have 
fished from Rhode Island to Montana, from Montreal to Florida, 
and have yet to find any place that will equal Captiva Pass for 
varied angling. ; 

Quail and turkey are very scarce this year, hence I shall put in 
most of my spare time on the gulf. After you get frozen stiff take 
arun down here and we'll thaw you out and show you fishing 
right. WALTER F. MICKLE. 

Fort Myers, Fla. 


A POPULAR SMOKELESS. 


The Oriental Powder Company, of Portland, Maine, is putting 
out an article in the smokeless line the growing reputation of which 
is taxing the capacity of the company’s works. Both the 
championships in the State and interstate contests held this year 
in the Pine Tree State were won by shooters using the Oriental 
Smokeless. The best test of the worth of an article is the esteem 
in which it is held in its home environment, and while a prophet 
is said to have no honor in his own country, the aphorism has no 


value when applied to powder, at least when that powder is the 
article turned out by the Oriental company, for New England sports- , 
men will have no other. Eastern sportsmen believe in the axiom, 
“It’s a good thing; push it along,” and the consequence is that this 
powder is surely winning its way to popularity with the sportsmen 
of the great big West with a full-grown W. 


CAMP LIFE ON WHEELS. 


On the evening of October 6th, a car bearing in gilt letters 
on its side the legend ‘‘Wm. B. Mershon” pulled out of the Union 
Depot at St. Paul for Dawson and the northern shooting grounds, 
attached to the Northern Pacific west-bound express. It was 
neither a Pullman nor a dining car in the ordinary sense, but it was 
in fact both of these in one, and a good deal more. Mr. Mershon 
is an enthusiastic sportsman of Saginaw, Mich., and with a party 
of friends, he was on pleasure bent for the Bad Lands and the 
goose lands of Dakota. Included in the party were: Jed Avery of 
Detroit, Mich., W. D. Schultze, Zanesville, O., A. P. Bigelow, New 
York City, and Dr. P. H. Mason, H. B. Dain and H. L. Armstrong, 
of Peekskill, N. Y. 

Mr. Mershon accompanied the writer through the car. 
came the kitchen, perfectly appointed in every way. Adjoining it 
were cupboards for groceries and provisions. Then came the 
linen closets and next to this the bath room with porcelain tub. 
Oh, ye sportsmen! Think of it! To return tuckered out after a 
hard, blustery day afield, or in the pits or on the slough, and find 
a warm, restful bath awaiting one! 

Then came the sleeping and dining quarters, similar to an 
ordinary sleeping car, and then the drawing room. One ordinarily 
would expect in a hunting car to see guns, decoys, boxes of shells, 
hunting boots, coats, etc., in more or less confusion scattered 
about, but there was nothing in evidence that the car was other 
than an ordinary private car. Nevertheless the necessaries for a 
hunting trip were all there, if not on view. 

The planning of the gun locker, the drawers, each with the 
capacity of a trunkful, the storage closets for the ammunition, 
the space in which to store the rugs and sleeping bags, rolled and 
tucked out of sight, took much time and thought, but it had been 
admirably done. Opening the arsenal door, there was displayed 
a dozen rifles and shotguns of all makes, calibers and bores standing 
in an orderly group, each piece separate and secure from contact 
with its neighbor. Drawer after drawer was opened, disclosing 
shooting coats, sweaters, rubber boots, woolen shirts, cartridge 
belts, decoys, and the hundred and one impedimenta of a shooting 
trip. It was astonishing to see how advantageously every square 
inch of space was utilized. 

In the drawing room were a number of hunting scenes and 
game plates hung upon the sides of the car. A music box was 
placed in one corner ready to give forth its strains on the touch 
of a spring. Under the car were refrigerators and storage space 
for vegetables, etc. 

Now, when one has hunted all day and been glad at night to 
sleep in a wheat stack or enjoy the hospitality of a hay loft, 
going to rest on an apology for a supper, the idea of returning 
to a snug, warm car, a warm bath and a supper cooked bya 
colored artist, with a bursting larder to draw from, on a side track 
on the prairie, within sight of the shooting grounds, seems like 
a dream. 

Arrived at Dawson they would be switched on a siding, there 
to remain until ready to go elsewhere. They usually leave at nine 
each morning, a team being in waiting for them. After putting in 
the day on a duck slough or goose stubble, the team picks them 
up at nightfall. With their fast broken only by a light lunch 
carried with them, their appetites do not need much whetting for 
the broiled canvas back ducks awaiting them. To reach the car, 
divest oneself of the heavy hunting clothes and rubber boots, put 
on store clothes and encase one’s tired feet in slippers, wash up 
and then sit down to a nicely appointed table and enjoy a well 
cooked and perfectly served game supper, comes pretty close to 
hunting in comfort. 

The program was for a two weeks’ stay at Dawson, and then 
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they were to leave for the Bad Lands, and with teams, tents, sleep- 
ing bags, cooking outfit and guides, start in for a camping trip 
and incidentally a try at deer and other large game. 

Last year on the same trip to the Bad Lands, Jed Avery, like 
Bozzaris, was peacefully sleeping in his tent, dreaming of home and 
friends and of the greater comforts of the car (miles away on the 
side track) he would enjoy when he reached its hospitable precincts 
once more. And whilst thus peacefully employed, an old scout of 
a she grizzly and two cubs passed by Jed’s tent without even 
stopping or making any demonstration likely to disturb Jed’s 
slumbers. In the morning, as Jed stepped out of his tent to per- 
form his ab!utions at the water barrel, in the soft earth, not ten 
feet from his tent opening, were the tracks of the prowling bear 
and cubs. The head guide, an old time trapper, was called and 
who pronounced the tracks ‘genuine grizzly.” The foot prints 
measured twenty inches across. While here, Jed evidently thought 
that same she grizzly would cover the same ground this year, for 
he was intent on purchasing an immense bear trap and taking it 
along in the car. Mershon was afraid Jed in his sleep might get 
up and set the trap in the aisle of the car and some one accidentally 
might put his foot in it, so the purchase was vetoed on account of 
its being against public welfare and policy. 

If Jed wants that old snorting grizzly, he'll have to sit up 
o’nights for her and get her by the light of the moon in a fair, free 
for all tussle and not as he expected, viz., with the bear in a trap, 
lugging a sixteen foot log through the bushes after her, making a 
safe target for soft nosed .303 caliber bullets. 

The Northern Pacific train pulled out with as jolly and hopeful 
a party of sportsmen as one could meet in a year’s run. When 
they return it will surely be with full hands—and not poker hands 
at that. C. 





An IDAHO CapTURE. 
Keeping him “at arm’s length.” 


WILD GOOSE SHOOTING. 


To the mind of the writer, there is no sport that can compare 
with that derived from a trip after the wary and watchful wild 
goose. This is a sport, however, which takes staying qualities, 
perhaps more than any other which could be named. You must 
be able and willing to put up with many discomforts which other 
hunting might not demand. And then, too, the best shooting is to 
be had on the days when the wind seems to be the most disagree- 
able and the birds are inclined to fly close to the ground. 

The favorite plan and the one most generally adopted in this 
portion of the country, is to locate at night on some known flyway, 
digging a pit and setting out decoys; then, getting out eariy next 
morning, we lie in wait for the birds as they fly from the roosting 
places on the river over the field in which we have located our- 
Selves, in the sometimes vain hope that our decoys will induce them 
to swing close enough for our ten-bores to reach them. I have 


crouched ina pit when the mercury was down as low as ten below for 
three hours and watched the birds flying by the hundreds, perhaps 
half a mile to the right or left of me, without getting a shot. Then, 
again, | have gone into my pit at daylight and started for the house 
within two hours for the wagon to haul in eighteen plump geese 
which I had killed that morning, and probably grumbling because 
I ought to have killed more out of the number | had shot at. | 
remember one hunt in particular which we took last fall. 

Four of us had arranged our pits in pairs and on getting into 
shape before daylight next morning, my partner and myself were 
much pleased to find that a strong wind had risen and that we were 
likely to have some good sport. Our decoys were nicely arranged 
‘the night before and we soon sighted a large bunch of geese com- 
ing toward us from the river. The other fellows were a half mile 
to the east of us and the birds swinging around us passed directly 
over them at a height of perhaps fifty yards. They greeted them 
with four loads and we saw three birds let go, two dead and one 
wing-tipped. The colonel, who weighs about two hundred and 
thirty pounds, at once gave chase, dropping his gun as he ran. 
He made a good showing, outlined against the eastern sky. How- 
ever, the bird was not seriously crippled and sailed off, much to 
the disgust of its pursuer. 

Then another bunch from the river came in sight, and calling 
them till they headed for us, we waited until they came within easy 
range and actually broke the wing of the nearest and had to run 
him down at that. The air assumed a very bluish aspect for the 
next few moments, as | remember it. To make a long story longer, 
the two parties at ten o’clock had thirteen birds and no more 
loaded shells. In other words, we were badly rattled and all 
admitted the fact. That evening we moved two miles east to 
another line of flight and very foolishly counted on getting out 
early enough next morning to arrange our decoys—with the follow- 
ing result: We rolled out of our bunks at four o’clock, got our 
breakfasts and, it being very cold, someone—we have never been 
able to prove who—suggested that we had lots of time and we 
might as well wait awhile by the fire, as to go out and sit there in 
the cold. Well, we did sit there until six-thirty and then hitching 
up, we hurried out where we should have been an hour before— 
to find that the birds were already on the move. With feverish 
haste, we strove to make up for our laziness by flying around like a 
lot of loons, digging at our pits one minute and setting up decoys the 
next, and each declaring that the other was to blame for the delay. 
As for myself | had found an old pit and was out of sight ina 
moment, but my partner was still frantically rushing around, 
attempting everything and accomplishing nothing. 

Oh! for a kodak. Coming from the river was a long con- 
tinuous flight of what seemed to me to be the largest and fattest 
geese | had ever seen. And as each bunch came in sight of the half- 
arranged decoys and half-cocked hunters, up they went and not a 
shot did we get. To cap the climax Mr. ‘‘Not Ready,” who at 
last lay down with eight or ten square yards of fresh black dirt 
lying scattered around him, stuck his head up and asked: 

“Do you reckon that’s all of them?” 

He declares to this day that I pointed my gun at him, but | 
can’t believe it. Still, I have heard of ‘‘justifiable homicide.” 

That afternoon we killed twenty-three birds among us, and 
as we drove home, we all agreed to forgive but never forget. 

Pierre, S. D. CAMP FIRE. 





The Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt, president of the New York 
(city) Association for the Protection of Game, who is now quite 
venerable, though very well preserved, invariably opens the annual 
series of the club’s meetings by giving an initial dinner to the 
members at his expense. There are monthly meetings, and at 
every meeting a ‘‘spread,” comprising choice comestibles and game 
in variety. This used to be the old New York Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation, of which our Mr. Hallock has been a member just forty 
years. ‘Its meetings used to be held in the Sinclair House, on 
Broadway and Astor Place and the president occupies a chair which 
was donated aboyt the year 1857 by old ‘‘Grizzly Adams,” a noted 
bear hunter of the period, who carried the scars of innumerable 
scraps and scrimmages with Ephraim and Bruin. 
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Western Field and Stream’s Schedule of 


Game Laws and Good Shooting Points. 


Revised to date. It will of course be understood that only the more important varieties of game are mentioned below and as nearly 
as possible in the order of their predominance. For more complete information send 25 cents in stamps for “‘Game Laws in Brief” of the 
entire U.S. and Canada, and for ten cents in stamps we can send you a new vest pocket edition of all the best Western Game and Fish 
States. Weare always glad to hear from our readers about any good game fields they are familiar with and the accommodations to be 
found there for sportsmen. 







7-FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE TO THE STATION AGENTS OR THE GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE OF THE RAILROADS NAMED 


























Minnesota ___ Open seasons are: Grouse, chicken, woodcock, snipe, Sept. 1 to Nov.1. Partridge and quail, Oct 1 to Dec.1. Ducks 

° and geese, Sept- 1 to April 15 Deer, Oct. 25 to Nov. 15. Moose, caribou and elk, Nov. 5 to Nov. 10. Trout, May 1 
to Sept.1. Bass, May 15 to Marchi. All other food fish, May 1 to March 1. ‘Limit to one person, 5 deer, 1 bull moose and Caribou in a 
season, 25 birds perday. Cannot ental out of the State. S. F. Fullerton, St. Paul, Minn., executive agent. 






















































ALEXANDRIA, G. N. Ry. Ducks, chickens, fine lake fishing. HERMAN, G.N. Ry, Chickens, ducks, geese. 
ASHBY, partridge. HALLOCK, a saa = “i grouse. 
AITKIN, N. P. Ry. - » grouse, partridge, deer. HOLYOKE, - Deer, bear, partridges. 
ANNANDALE, Soo Line. Quail, partridge, ducks, lake fishing. LE SUEUR, C.St.P.M.&O.Ry. Quail, partridges, chickens, ducks, 
BROWNS VALLEY, G. N. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese, lake fishing. Moose LAKE, St.P.& D. Ry. Partridge, deer, bear. 
BENSON, MARIETTA, M. & St. L. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese. 
BRANDON, i - = is MADISON, ‘e ee - 
BirD ISLAND, C, M. & St.P. Ry. Ducks, chickens. MILAN, -M.& St. P. Ry. Ducks, chickens, 
BORDULAC, Soo Line. Ducks, geese, chickens. MILACA, c. N. Ry. Ducks, grouse, partridges, deer, bear. 
BRAINERD, N. P. Ry. Ducks, grouse, partridge, deer, lake fishing. ORTONVILLE, C.M.& St. P. Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens, fish. 
BATTLE LAKE, = oe oe we = - PINE RIVERP.O. B. &.N. M. Ry. via Brainerd. Ducks, grouse, part- 
CARLTON, St. P. & D. Rv. “ pi > = * ridges, deer, bear, moose, mascalonge, bass, pike, 
CATHAY, Soo Line. Chickens, ducks. (See advertisement, Kabekona Camp.) 
DALTON, G. N. Ry. Ducks, chickens, lake fishing. PERHAM, N. P. Ry. Ducks, grouse, partridges, deer, fish. 
DETROIT, N. P Ry. partridge, deer, fish, PARK RAPiIps, G. N. Ry. ” ** mascalonge. 
DEER RIVER, D. S.& W.Ry. via Duluth. Ducks, grouse, partridge, PELICAN Rapips, ‘ i - - geese. 

deer, moose, bear, salmon trout, mascalonge, etc. PRINCETON, Chickens, ‘“‘ vig ducks. 

Address F. L. Vance. RUSH City, St.P. & D. Ry. Chickens, partridges, ducks, fish. 
EXCELSIOR, G.N.Ry, Closeto St. Paul. Quail, partridge, squirrels. RUSHMORE, C.St.P.M.&O Ry. Ducks, chickens. 
FERGUS FALLS, sa Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse, fish. REDWOOD, M. &. St. L. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese. 
ELBOW LAKE, = si = - = Ax SLAYTON, C. St. P.M. & O. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks. 
FosstTon, ™ = = sad ‘* partridge, deer. THIEF RIVER FALLs, G.N.Ry. Grouse, ducks, geese, partridges, 
FARWELL, Soo Line. Chickens, ducks. deer. 
3RAND RAPIDS, See Deer River. Near by and same advantages. TRACY, Cc. & N.W. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks 
GLENWOOD, N. P. Ry. (also Soo Line.) Ducks, geese, chickens, fine TOWER, D. &1.R.Ry. via Duluth. Deer,moose, partridges,ducks, 

one WALKER, B. & N. M. Ry, via Brainerd. Ducks, partridges, deer, 
GARDEN CIty, -St. pe M.& oO. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese, quail. bear, moose, fish. 
HAMILTON, Close to St. Paul. Ducks, quail. WAVERLY, G.N. Ry. Quail, ducks, partridges. 
HERON LAKE, - ” Ducks, (canvas-back, red heads,) | WHEATON, Cc. M. & St.P. Ry. Ducks, chickens, geese. 

geese, chickens. WINDOM. = St. P.M.&O.Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese. 

HINCKLEY, St.P.& D. Ry. Ducks, chickens, aca decr. WARREN. i Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese. 


























Citeeatin . ___ The dates of open season are: Chickens, grouse, partridges, mallard, teal and wood duck, woodcock, snipe, plover. 

*~ Sept, 1 to Dec. 1. Other varieties of ducks, Sept. 1 to May 1. Quail protected until 1901. Deer, Nov. 1 to Nov. 20, 
Residents $1, and non-residents $30 license to bunt deer. Trout, April 15 to Sept.1. All other fish May 25 to March1. No shipments out 
of the State exceeding 20 lbs. Non-residents not allowed to kill more than two deer in one season. State Warden, James T. Ellarson, 
Madison, Wis. 































ARENA, C.M.&S.P. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese, deer, bear, GiLL’s LANDING, Wis. Cent. Ry. Ducks, partridges, deer, bear. 
partridges. GRANTSBURG, St. P. & D. Ry. Chickens, partridges, ducks, deer. 
BARRON, . So Line. Partridges, grouse, ducks, deer, trout, bass. INGRAM, Soo Line. Partridge, deer, trout. 
BRUCE, ' - = 7 - “s ” MONTELLO Wis. Cent. Ry. Ducks, partridges. 
{Write T. R. Page.) PRATT JUNCTION, C. &t. P. M. & O. Ducks, partridges, deer. 

BRULE, > .& A. Ry. Partridges, ducks, deer, trout. PiKE, C.M & St. Ry. Deer, bear, partridges. 
CABLE, See . M.&O.Ry. tartridges, ducks, deer, trout, RICE LAKE, Soo Line. phn A chicken, deer, trout. 

bags, pike, etc. SPOONER, Wis. Cent. Ry. Ducks, partridges, deer, bear. 
COLFAX, Wis. Cent. Ry. Chickens, partridges, deer, bear. THREE LAKg&s,C. & N.W. Ry. Deer, bear, partridges, woodcock. 
EAGLE River, C.&.N,W.Ry. Ducks »partridges, woodcock,deer, bear. WHITE BircH,C.St. P. M. & O. trout. 
GORDON, St.P.M.&0O.Ry. *° deer, bear. WITHER, Wis. Cent. Ry. is ‘i = 























Michi an —The dates of open season are: Quail, partridge, pheasant, Oct. 1 to Nec. 1, except in upper peninsula, partridges, Sep. 
z ° 15 to Nov. 15. Ducks, geese, Sep. 1 to Jan. 31 Snipe, woodcock, plover, Oct. to Dec. — Deer, Nov. 8 to Nov. 30. 
Trout, May 1to Sep. 1. Other fish, July 1 to Nich. 1. No shipments out of the State. Limit 5 deer. Residents, 75c. and non-residents, $25 
license to hunt deer. State Warden, Chase S. Osborn, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 








































Au TRAIN Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. Ducks, chickens. geese, partridges, PARIS, G.R.&I1.Ry. Partridges, deer, bear. 

deer, bear. St. CLAIR, M.C. Ry. Ducks, quail, partridges, woodcock. 
CRYSTAL Fats, C. & N.W. Ry. Chickens, partridges, deer, bear. TOPINABEE, sad Partridges, deer, bear. 
FREMONT, C. & W. M. Ry. Ducks, partridge, deer. VIENNA, ” Ducks, snipe, woodcock. 
GOGEBIC, C. & N.W. Ry. -artridges, deer, bear. | WHITEHALL, C.& W.M.Ry. Partridges, ducks, deer. 
MENOMINEE, = 2 ducks, deer, bear. MANISTIQUE, Soo Line. = ” - 
ONOTA, D.S.S. & A. Ry. Partridges, deer, bear. 




















North Dakota ___ The dates of open season are: Chicken, grouse and woodcock, Aug. 20 to Nov. 1. _ Ducks, geese, cranes, Aug. 20 

° to May 1. Buffalo, moose, elk, deer, antelope, caribou, mountain sheep, Oct. 15 to Dec. 15. Fish, May 1 to 
Nov.1. Limit, 25 birds per day, 5 animals in any one season. No shipments out of the State. Permit from County Auditor required. 75c. 
to residents, $25 to non- -residents. State Warden, Geo. E. Bowers, Fargo, N. D. 




























BISMARCK, N. P. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, Beese, antelope, deer. KENSA, Soo Line. Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse. 
BoTTINEAU, G.N. Ry MICHIGAN City, G.N. Ry. Chickens Brouse, ducks, geese. 
CARRINGTON,N. P. Ry. “& Soo Line. “ i = MINNEWAUKON, N. P. Ry. 

COOPERSTOWN, “ vie 4 = MEDORA, Grouse, deer, antelope, ducks. 

DEVILS LAKE, G. N. Ry. - = PARK RIVER, G.N. Ry. chickens, ducks, (Beese. 
DAWSON, N. P. Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse. PEMBINA, N. P. Ry. "4 4p 

DICKINSON, - Grouse, ducks, antelope, deer. PORTLAND, G.N. Ry. <4 = “a 

FESSENDEN, Soo Line. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese. RUGBY JUNCTION, = = = antelope. 
GUELPH, G.N.Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse. | St. JoHN, - sad = igs - 


JAMESTOWN N. P. Ry. WILLISTON, 3 ” 












The dates of open season are: Grouse, chickens, Sep.1toJan.1. Ducks, snipe, plover, curlew, Sep. 1 to May 
South Dakota.— 15. Buffalo, moose, elk, deer, antelope, sheep or goat, Oct. 1 to Dec.1. Non-residents not permitted to kill 
any of these animals at any jn, and residents, not more than 2 in one day or 4 in the season. Fish, May 1 to Oct. 1. No shipments out 
of the State. Quail protected until 1898. 















BowDLE, C.M. & St. P.Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks geese. | PUTNEY, G.N. Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens. 

GETTYSBURG, C. & N.W. Ry. " = ga ” SISSETON, C.M.&St.P. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese. 
LAKE PRESTON, ~ Ducks, geese, chickens. WATERTOWN, G.N.& C.M.& St.P. Rys. Ducks, geese, chickens. 
MADISON, C. M. & St. P. Ry. ” + " | WEBSTER C. M. & St. P. Ry. - - ” 























For Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, etc., see August or September numbers. 
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Please mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Advertisements in these columns inserted 10r two 
nts per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 
or iach, each insertion, Send money with the ad- 


vertisement. 


FOR SALE.—Kentucky Saddle Mare, “Black Bess.” Per- 
fect under saddle and can be driven single or double. 
geautiful, kind and faultless every way. Specially desir- 

ladies’ horse. A bargain. Address this office. 

FOR SALE.—One fine new machine loading block, 50 
hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 14%, 1% oz. shot, 
and 2%, 2% and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
by manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
pyB.G.1.Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. ar : 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Will exchange for Hammer- 
less Gun, 10 or 12 Ga. (must be full choked), eight pairs 
of Buffalo Horns nicely polished and mounted on real 
puffalo skin, value $65. A bargain for some one. Will 
not take anything but gun or cash offer. Address D, 
are of this journal. ; 

FOR SALE—An extra fine hand made “Schneider” 
hammerless double gun, 10 gauge, especially adapted 
for duck and goose shooting, as good as new. Price, 
3100. For particulars address Th. Gjerdrum, Mayville, 


“FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. 8 to 
20 oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made,ex- 
cellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado. Blair Co,, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Order — tents, awnings, paulins, wagon 
covers, &c., from the American Tent and Awning Co., 
129 First Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WANTED—A 12-gauge Hammerless Shotgun, good and 
cheap. Lock Box 275, Alton, lowa. 

NEW BICYCLES FOR SALE—Barnes White Flyer, $60, 
and Fowler truss frame, $40, both latest ’97 make, black 
finish, 24inch frame and the lightestand finest patterns 
made. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Kodaks, new from factory, at great reduc- 
tion, 4x5 $60 grade or 5x7 $75 grade. Great oppor- 
tunity for anyone wishing the best possible camera. 
Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Duck boat, latest and best, also high-grade 
gun, twelve gauge. Address A. M. D., this office. 

FOR SALE—Handsome puma skin rug, also several 
extra fine mounted deer heads. Address B, this office. 

TYPEWRITER FOR SALE—A Densmore, practically as 
goodasnew. Price $40cash. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Beautiful little “Greener” hammerless, 
14 bore, two sets barrels. two stocks for field and trap 
shooting, finest quality sole leather trunk case, tools, 
&c., cost about $300 to order, in perfect condition, 
wonderful shooter; first draft for $150 takes it, or will 
take cheaper 16 or 20 bore or light 12 and cash. Ad- 
dress with stamp. S. J. McCartney, McComb City, Pike 
Co., Mississippi. 


KENNEL. 


DOG LOST—An Irish Water Spaniel 3 years old, rangy 
build, tail feathered, coat very much faded in patches 
and ontop of his head. Name Dick. Was last seen Oct. 
9 on road leading from St. Paul to Stillwater, Minn. 
Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Female pointers, Sensation—Bang Bang 
stock, beauties, large and strong, 8 months old. O.B. 
Clark, 256 Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Fox hounds. One bitch one year old with 
6 puppies 6 weeks old. One dog 13 months old. Also 
one pointer dog unbroken, 2 yearsold. One Winchester 
agree shot gun model 1893, 12 gauge. One Marlin 
rifle 40-60 cal. Cheap for cash. Write for particulars, 
French Baird, River Falls, Wis. 

FOR SALE—English setters, 3 dogs, 3 bitches, Count 
Gladstone, Antonio Dans Lady and Daisy Hunter blood, 
2 months. Pointers, 3 dogs, 2 bitches, blood of Rush of 
Lad, King of Kent, Graphic and Trinket. Pointers, 1 dog, 
| bitch, Hal Pointer Croxteth and Trinket blood, 3 
months. Pointers, 3 dogs, 2 bitches, Mark Sirius and 
Parson’s Trinket blood. All registerable. One broken 
Irish Setter, one broken pointer, one fine unbroken Irish 
waterspaniel. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for pedi- 
— a prices. E. D. Brown, Lumber Exchange, Min- 

eapolis. 

.FOR SALE—Thoroughbred pointers, whelped April 20. 
Sire, imported *‘Dogwood,” one of the finest dogs in 
America. Dams, either “Dottie” by “King Don” and 
‘Winning Sensation,” or “Nat,’’(owned by W. I. Reynolds, 
Pipestone, Minn.) Easily trained for field work.  “Dog- 
wood” will serveat stud. For prices, etc., address Edgar 
P. Sawyer, Waldwic Kennels, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

WANTED—A good partridge dog. Please describe and 
name lowest cash frice. H, this office. 

WANTED—A good quail dog, retriever preferred; not 
Over 3 years old. Also good duck dog. Address C. R. S., 
care of this magazine. 

FOR SALE—Fine experienced quail dog, setter, three 
years old, retrieves from land or water, $75. lrish water 
Spaniel, high bred, splendid retriever, $35. Address 
D., this office. 
FOR SALE—Good duck retriever, Irish water spaniel, 
335, Llewelyn setter bitch two years old, worked last 
Season on chicken and quail, a good worker. $35. Irish 
Setter dog pup eight months old, a beauty and fine pedi- 
ree, $18. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke St., St.Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—500 pounds Spratt’s dog biscuit ata bargain. 
This is the Pa food for your dog. Address this office. 

BARGAINS—Charmingly ‘trained pointer bitch three 
— old, worth $150. $50 cash takes her, or exchange 
Or light 12, 16 or 20 ga. field gun, S$ J. McCartney, 
McCombCity, Miss. 


WANTED—Setter dog thoroughly broken on partridge 
and quail, retriever from land and water, not over three 
years old, no fancy price, give full description, Max 
Lossen, Winona, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Rabbit hound thoroughly broken, exper- 
ienced all day hunter, three years old, sound and in fine 
condition, clever in every way, medium size, well bred. 
For particulars address Fashion Cocker Kennel, No. 58 
Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Registered black cocker spaniels, one male 
and one female, breeding the very best, nicely house 
broken, in fine condition and handsome, the field work- 
ing qualities of parents unsurpassed. For breeding and 
price write Fashion Cocker Kennel, 58 Royalston Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOG TRAINING. 


Dogs trained for field work on chickens and quail. 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale atalltimes. Breeder of 
English Setters, Irish Setters and Pointers. If you want 
to buy a good dog write me. If you want your dog 
trained write me. A. C. Noonan, Blue Earth City, Minn. 








IN THE STUD. 


RODFERN, 


ANTONIO, EX. NELLIE HOPE. 


(Full brother to Rodfield.) 


To a few bitches of the most approved 


breeding only. Fee will be a matter of 
correspondence. 


AL. C. ANDERSON, 


Menomonie, Wis. 





Rennels, 


Midway 





| 
| 





555 Snelling Ave., ST. PAUL. | 


Chesapeake Bay, Irish Water Spaniel, Pointer 


and Setter Puppies, St. Bernards and Great Danes. | senq for I!ustrated Circular. 








All pedigreed stock. 





THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 


BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, Jit. 





The Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 
THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full- 
page portraits of = bird dogs. _— 
Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 


CHIC AND If, 
or, The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 
By Ben Hur, 
Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of aunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, or 


FREE as a premium for two subscribers, in paper, and 
three, in cloth edition 





KENNEL SECRETS. 
By “ASHMONT.” 
The Most Exhaustive Treatise on the Dog ever Written. 


With this in hand the merest novice can manage, breed 


and exhibit dogs as scientifically as the most experi- 
enced. 


Moreover it contains 150 Exquisite HALFTone 
Pictures of the grandest dogs of all breeds the world 
has ever known, constituting it priceless as a standard 
for dogs. 

Price $3.00, and 34 Cents Expressage; or sent pre- 
paid for 7 New Subscribers. 
If your Dog is sick you must have 


ASHMONT’S DISEASES OF DOGS. 
Which will tell you from what disease he is suffering, and 
how tocure the same. Price, $2, postpaid; sent free 
for four new subscribers. 


MODERN TRAINING AND HANDLING, 
By WATERS, gives the very essence of Training, and 
is universally conceded to be, far and away the best 
work ofthe kind ever published. Price reduced to $2, 
postpaid; sent for four new subscribers. Address John 
P. Burkhard, Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. 
Paul, Minn, 





SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED are 
shipping large quantities of their Dog Cakes 
to the Pacific Coast for the supply of parties 
Starting out for 


KLONDYKE, 


these biscuits having proved so satisfactory 
on recent polar expedition. They are used 
at field trials, on hunting expeditions and 
in the principal kennels of the world. Send 
for catalogue to the New York Office, 239 
to 245 East 56th St., or to the California 
Branch, 1320 Valencia St., San Francisco. 





Che Smith Racing Skate, 


For Professional and Amateur use. 





ct 


Fastest, Lightest, Strongest. Best Genuine Racing 
Skate ever produced. Highest quality only. 
SEND NOW. This 

ad. may not appear again. 


Mention Fietp anp STREAM. 


A. D. Smith Zo., Mfrs., 


96 East Fifth Street, St. PauL, MINN., U.S. A. 





WINTERS’ 


PNEUMATIC PAD. 


Warmly recommended by 
all who have used them. 

Indispensible at the traps. 
Stops all recoil. 


Price $1.50. 
Will send for inspection. 


Address 
J. R. WINTERS, 
Clinton, Mo. 


Photos of Alaskan Gold Fields. 


Full series of the route to the interior; Juneau, 
Dyea, Skagauay, Chilkat Pass, miners on the way, 
pack trains, etc. 

Take a look at the country before you go in. 
50 cents each. An assorted dozen, $5.00. 


Geo. G. Cantwell, Taxidermist, 
JUNEAU, ALASKA. 
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THE GAME HOG. 


Editor Western Field and Stream: 

The inquiries of Chas. Christodoro in your September issue 
have brought to my mind a few circumstances that | know of 
which | would like to tell if you will kindly publish them. 

In this town in central New York we have four men who make 
a business every fall of hunting grouse for the markets; also four 
men who come from a neighboring city regularly to shoot for 
sport and give away what game they cannot use. It is claimed that 
each party kills about the same amount of game. Does giving 
the surplus to friends make a good excuse for killing an unreason- 
abie amount of game, while selling it makes it a crime? Does giv- 
ing game to friends diminish the game supply less than selling the 
same amount? 

One of my customers (a farmer) came into my store last fall 
and told me that in his woods he had seen repeatedly several grouse 
and was hurrying up his harvest to ‘‘get after them,” when one of 
these parties went in there one afternoon and took out 21 grouse, 
and the farmer did not have any to eat that fall. 

Mr. Christodoro; if you had an orchard and said to three of 
your neighbors A, B and C, ‘‘Come and help yourselves to the 
apples.” The next day A and B go and get two-thirds of them, 
but C is too busy that day or chooses to wait for them to grow a 
little more. The second day B goes in and gathers C’s share and 
gives them to a friend of his or sells them (all the same to C). 
Would you think B did right? I claim that when a man takes more 
game than he can use himself he is taking what belongs to another. 

A man from South Dakota visited me this summer and said 
that ‘‘game laws could not be enforced there, for public opinion 
was against them, caused by the city shooters coming out on the 
opening day with superior dogs and guns and making such hogs of 
themselves that if the farmers got any they must get them before 
the law was off. The farmers think they have as good a right to 
the game as anyone, and if the city shooters would take a little 
pleasure in being out in the air and not kill such unreasonable bags 
every time they have a chance, the farmers would give them a 
show.” 

Can’t we have a game law limiting the amount of game any 
firm or individual may have in possession? And for any game 
killed and not used the killer should be imprisoned and not 
allowed his freedom; for, if he cannot control his gun better than 
to kill game not needed, it is not safe to have him around. He 
might shoot some man’s sheep just to see it tumble. 

SIXTEEN BORE. 


OBJECTS TO A TAX. 


Editor Western Field and Stream: 

I notice a strong tendency in this land of the free to restrict 
the freedom of ‘‘the hunter,” and get the working class entirely 
shut out from the freedom of the woods, fields and hills given us 
by our Creator. Pay $25 or twenty-five cents to hunt in any State 
in the ‘‘Free United States?” I shall hunt in any State I choose to 
and pay notax. My father died in Libby Prison to free some of 
our countrymen. The farmers will charge for the privilege of 
hunting on their land, and the poor folks will poach on the game 
preserves as they do in other countries. My Janesville, Wis., paper 
says: ‘No poor man can pay $30 for the privilege of shooting 
deer in this State, and they buy nothing here, and camp out, so we 
make nothing off them. But the rich who can pay the tax will 
spend $30,000 in the State.” During the open season [ will hunt deer 
in Wisconsin and pay no tax. 1am poor, and will take my eating 
stuff along. If arrested I will serve my time. After released I shall 
devote my life to exterminating the game of any hog State that 
restricts the freedom of the poor. Now this is the way I feel about 
it. And this same sentiment will be raised in others, and the flood 
will come. I believe no man should be stopped from hunting 
where he chooses during the open season. The deed for every 
farm should read: “After Sept. 1st, each year, this land is thrown 
open for hunting until season closes. Actual damage to owners’ 
property to be paid by hunter at once. No game preserves or 
passes allowed to private parties or companies.” 

Pennock, Minn. HORACE A. MILTON 


GREENER’S BOOK ON THE GUN. 

“The Gun and its Development,” by W. W. Greener, sixth 
edition, Chas. Scribners’ Sons, Importers, New York. This last 
revision of the most comprehensive and valuable work on fire- 
arms extant, their history and mechanism, brings the subject 
matter fully up to date, furnishing by copious illustrations and 
letter press all the information which it is possible to impart, 
adapt or utilize, except by persistent and intelligent field practice. 
All kinds of fowling and shooting methods are included and taught, 
and one cannot well rise from a perusal of any portion of the 
volume without feeling that he has acquired valuable knowledge, 
and added to the means of improving and diverting the ways and 
means of life. The work comprises 768 pages royal octavo, and 
is sold by the St. Paul Book and Stationery Company, at $4.00 net. 
No sportsman’s library should be without it. Indeed, it is a library 
in itself. 
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Secure a case of Hamms delicious Beer 
that returns a fisherman favor. Cool the 


inthe water and quaff a cup of the ambe 
stuff thats fit for a woodland hing!se < 
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